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THE WEEK. 





THE loss of the Employers’ Lia- 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: bility Bill has been the chief event 
AT HOME, of the week, and it has been made 
memorable by an outburst of 
impatience and anger on the part of some Radicals 
that was singularly unreasonable. The Government 
had gone to the utmost verge of concession by 
accepting the amendment of Mr. Cobb (suggested 
months ago in these pages) and exempting for a 
term of years from the action of the measure the 
existing mutual insurance societies. This concession 
the Lords on Monday refused to accept. They 
reinserted Lord Dudley's amendment, and sent the 
Bill back to the House of Commons practically in 
the shape in which they had originally passed it. 
On Monday Mr. Gladstone gave notice that he would 
move the next day “that the Lords’ amendments 
be laid aside.” This announcement excited much 
Liberal enthusiasm, the prospect being thus raised 
of a direct collision between the representative 
House and the hereditary Chamber. Both sides sent 
out special whips for the occasion, and there seemed 
every prospect of a strict party division in which 
the cause of the People versus Lord Salisbury would 
be put to the vote. 


On Tuesday the Radical hopes were disappointed. 
Mr. Gladstone’s motion had been altered from one 
challenging the action of the Peers into a formal reso- 
lution discharging the order for the Bill. Thus, 
though the Bill had been deliberately killed by the 
insertion in the House of Lords of an amendment 
that destroyed its real value, the House of Commons 
was deprived of the opportunity of expressing its 
opinion on the subject, and Mr. Gladstone's speech, 
instead of being, as some of his followers hoped, a 
direct indictment of the Peers, was limited toa plain 
statement of their action with respect to the Bill, 
and of the inevitable effect of that action. In the 
end the Tory party refused to vote on the question 
of discharging the order for the Bill, and it was 
carried after debate by 225 to six votes. The reason 
for the unexpected change of tactics was the inter- 
position of the Speaker. Mr. Peel had ascertained 
that there was no precedent for the resolution Mr. 
Gladstone wished to propose, except in cases in which 
the Peers had infringed the privileges of the House 
of Commons. Not being able to find a precedent, 
and not having the courage to make one, Mr. Peel 
ruled Mr. Gladstone's resolation out of order. The 
Prime Minister was, of course, compelled to submit, 





and the anticipated fight consequently did not 
come off. 





WE have spoken of the anger which the incident 
caused among a considerable section of the Liberal 
party. That anger found expression in some quarters 
in a wholly unjustifiable form. It was nonsensical to 
taunt Mr. Gladstone with a change of front that had 
been forced upon him by the ruling authority in the 
House, and it was absurd, as well as unfair, to attack 
him because his speech on the resolution he did move 
was not what had been expected from him on the 
wholly different resolution he had meant to move. 
With a fine perception of the fitness of things, Mr. 
Gladstone limited himself in the altered circum- 
stances of the case to a simple and moderately- 
worded explanation of the part the Peers had played 
with regard to the Bill, and to an emphatic declara- 
tion that they, and they alone, were responsible for 
its loss. But whilst the overwhelming majority of 
Liberals had no sympathy with the rather wild 
outcry raised in the Daily Chronicle, Ministers would 
make a grave mistake if they were to under-estimate 
the strength of the feeling to which that outcry 
merely gave an exaggerated expression. The truth 
is, that among Radicals the feeling uppermost at 
present is a desire to deal with the House of Lords 
seriously, and anything which seems to stand in the 
way of the gratification of that desire excites a 
feeling of impatience in their ranks. 


So far as the Employers’ Liability Bill is con- 
cerned, the question of the conduct of the Peers is 
now relegated to the constituencies. The workmen of 
England know that Lord Salisbury is determined to 
prevent them from obtaining the measure of pro- 
tection for which they have asked, and which justice 
demands that they should secure. It is for the 
workmen themselves—and, above all, for the Trades 
Unions, that are the special object of Lord Salis- 
bury’s hatred—toshow that they resent the treatment 
they have thus received, and are determined to refuse 
to leave their fate to be decided by a handful of 
irresponsible persons. But the battle between 
Lords and Commons is not yet at an end so far 
as the Local Government Bill is concerned. The 
Government has received abundant support in the 
attitude it has taken up towards the Peers on this 
measure. We cannot comment here upon the events 
that were to happen last night in the House of Lords, 
but any yielding by the Ministry with respect to 
any of the essential provisions of the Bill will un- 
doubtedly cause grave dissatisfaction in the Liberal 
ranks. 


a eas . 
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In any case, it is clear that the campaign against 
the hereditary Chamber which has been so often 
begun and so frequently allowed to subside, either 
owing to the surrender of the Peers themselves, or 
to the interposition of those members of the Liberal 
party who did not think the time ripe for a great 
constitutional change, must now enter upon a new 
term of activity. The events of the past year have 
made it clear to everybody that the House of Lords 
exists for one purpose, and for one only. That is, 
to hinder every Liberal Government in its work, 
and as far as possible to thwart and mutilate 
the representative system of government when- 
ever the will of the nation happens to be in 
conflict with the personal prejudices or class- 
interests of five hundred Tory landlords who have 
no representative position at all. The knowledge 
of this truth has already excited a deep and 
wide-spreading indignation among all classes. But 
before this national evil can be removed, it will be 
necessary not only to marshal the army of reform 
for a campaign that must be fought to the bitter 
end, but to come to a clear decision as to the 
practical reforms that are to be secured. Merely to 
cry “Away with the House of Lords!” will not 
suffice. Popular feeling may easily be roused by 
such a cry, but, before it can be raised successfully, 
the nation must make up its mind as to what it 
really wants. Willit be satisfied by imposing severe 
restrictions upon the veto now possessed by the 
Peers? Or will it insist upon the abolition of that 
House? And, if so, what form of Second Chamber 
will it substitute for it? These are questions which, 
it is clear, will very soon come within the range of 
the practical politics of the hour. 


MEANWHILE the agitation in the country keeps 
growing with unmistakable and impressive spon- 
taneity. Friday morning’s papers contained a 
formidable list of meetings called specially to 
condemn the action of the Lords. One of the chief 
of these was held in Whitechapel, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Samuel Montagu, M.P., and, 
to judge from the resolutions and the speeches, 
and the manner in which resolutions and speeches 
were received by the audience, the demonstration 
lacked nothing in intensity. The principal reso- 
lution, with a certain echo of the famous Act of 
Abolition under the Commonwealth, declared that 
the House of Lords was “a danger to the State 
and ought to be abolished.” Similar meetings were 
reported from Manchester, Bolton, Pytchley, Ban- 
bury, Bradford, Sheerness, Lewes, and several other 
places. 

Tue Home Secretary has fallen in for a good 
deal of adverse criticism in some quarters because of 
his attitude towards the Socialist agitators of Tower 
Hill, and towards the foreign Anarchists who have 
made London their home. People who ought to 
know better have confused the two questions, ap- 
parently thinking that they are one and the same. 
No greater mistake could be made. The ridiculous 
persons who indulge in violent speeches on Tower 
Hill are in no sense a danger to the community ; and 
if the newspapers would only treat them with the 
contempt that is shown towards them by the authori- 
ties, and refrain from‘ giving publicity to their 
meaningless rant, they would soon sink into utter 
obscurity. The case is entirely different with 
the dangerous class of criminals—hardly one 
of whom is of English birth—who are engaged in 
Anarchist conspiracies. The Government cannot, 
and assuredly will not, fail to use all the powers it 
possesses in order to frustrate the designs of these 
men. Not only must every breach of English law 
of which they are guilty be dealt with severely, but 
every assistance must be given to foreign Govern- 
ments, in order to enable them to defeat designs the 
wickedness of which cannot be exaggerated. To say 
this is but to repeat a truism, recognised by no one 





more fully than by the Home Secretary. But it isa 
different matter to suggest, as some do, that the 
right of asylum which Englishmen of all parties 
have always regarded as one of the noblest features 
of our national life, should be tampered with. 
History teaches us, indeed, that even the strongest 
of English Ministers cannot touch that right with 
impunity. 


WHEN, however, the funeral of an Anarchist and 
a criminal is made the occasion for the most ob- 
jectionable form of advertisement both of repulsive 
doctrines and of a repulsive trade ; when a procession 
is proposed which would probably cause a breach 
of the peace and certainly extreme public incon- 
venience—and, what is more, would evoke louder 
attacks on the right of asylum—it is quite time for 
the police to interfere, and this they have an- 
nounced their intention of doing. Bourdin’s 
funeral, which is taking place as we go to press, 
is to be a private funeral, and the projected proces- 
sion of Anarchists from Marylebone Road vié@ 
Fitzroy Square to Finchley has very properly been 
suppressed. 


THE London School Board continues to waste its 
time—the proceedings this week having been diversi- 
fied by a bit of gross discourtesy to a Nonconformist 
deputation. The objectionable circular has been 
modified by various verbal concessions, which a re- 
actionary majority will feel ita sacred duty to evade. 
Meanwhile, educational business is blocked. 


THE action of the dogmatists has already deprived 
them of the support of a good many moderate Church- 
men—notonly, beitnoted,of members likeSirCameron 
Gull and Mr. Ridgeway, but of the Bishop and 
Archdeacon of London. And a special importance 
attaches to the protest of Mr. Francis Peek, printed 
in Thursday’s Times—not only because he was a 
member of the Board in the early days of the 
Education Act, but because, by the voluntary 
examination for prizes in Bible knowledge, given by 
himself, which he instituted some twenty years ago, 
he has done more than any one else to promote that 
knowledge among Board School children. As hepoints 
out, the second School Board, on his motion, deliber- 
ately settled that the schoolsshould give, not “religious 
teaching,” which implies religious persons as teachers, 
but “ Biblical instruction,” which can be given like 
other instruction, and is the essential basis of 
the teaching of the Church. If the teachers, being 
untrained in theology, are to expound its doctrines, 
we shall, as he points out, assuredly have the heresies 
of the early Church instilled into the youthful mind. 
The majority on the Board are, apparently, quite 
willing to face that danger if only they can get the 
children counted as belonging to the Church. That 
is all the more reason why their own party should 
desert them, and why those who prefer sound 
education to very dubious and possibly even heretical 
theology should join in the agitation so effectively 
promoted by the National Education Association, 
which held its annual meeting this week, but pro- 
moted best of all by the majority of the Board itself. 


THE appointment of the Rev. Basil Wilberforce 
to the vacant canonry at Westminster is a most 
valuable addition to the strength of the forces 
available for Liberal and temperance work in London. 
On the purely philanthropic side the Church of 
England has of late years done excellent work for 
the latter cause; but in the political department 
her efforts have too often been devoted to neutral- 
ising—in the interest of the publicans’ party—the 
rest of the temperance vote. There is no fear that 
the new Canon will do anything of that sort; and 
thorough-going Liberals are so rare among the clergy 
—whether in London or elsewhere—that the presence 
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of one at Westminster Abbey is eminently welcome. 
A brilliant preacher, an eloquent platform speaker, 
and an admirable conversationalist, Canon Wilber- 
force will notably increase the strength of the forces 
which make for reform in some of the most re- 
actionary spheres in England. 


ANARCHISM has this week almost 
ABROAD. monopolised the attention of Europe. 
The French police have been very 
active in making domiciliary visitations, and have 
made some important captures. These include the 
supposed authors of the explosion which inflicted on a 
police station the destruction intended for the officials 
of the Carmaux Mining Company, and one Sebastien 
Faure, a friend of Vaillant and Léanthier, a man of 
some ability and an ex-Jesuit, who, curiously enough, 
had just sent to a Paris paper a kind of apology for 
Anarchist outrage. The Brussels police have also 
made considerable seizures of documents—though, 
except as a possible base of operations, Brussels 
is not an important Anarchist centre; and a 
number of the fraternity are being tried in 
Vienna. And there have been two fresh explo- 
sions and one attempted explosion in Paris—the 
two former affording a ludicrous commentary on 
M. Faure’s apology. To call the attention of society 
to social evils, an Anarchist, who may be described 
as the pseudo-Rabardy, has blown up the landlady 
of a lodging-house and arranged a bomb, after the 
manner of the familiar booby-trap, for the destruc- 
tion of a policeman. Such efforts undoubtedly ex- 
press the feelings of “the residuum” towards two 
classes of their oppressors ; but they have less to do 
with social evils than the acts of Jack the Ripper. 
There are excellent reasons for refusing to 
accord extradition for any offence — however 
criminal in itself—which can by any possibility be 
regarded as political. But the Anarchists are doing 
their best to remove their offences from that 
category. 





THE French Protectionists must have felt very 
foolish this week. It is announced (from a German 
source, indeed, but apparently with truth) that the 
Russian Government has protested against the pro- 
posed increase of the import duty on wheat, and has 
assured its ally that if Russian grain is at all affected 
thereby the commercial relations between the two 
countries will have to undergo revision. The Russian 
Press, too, has been denouncing the conduct of 
France in the matter, but has now, it seems, 
changed its tone, and declares that politics must not 
be mixed up with tariff questions—which is a mere 
counsel of perfection. But the most cruel blow has 
been dealt by a would-be ally—-M. Jaurés, ex-pro- 
fessor and Socialist Deputy—who led the Chamber 
on Saturday into a somewhat academic debate. 
M. Jaurés argued that the Protectionist proposals 
did not go nearly far enough. Let the State 
alone be empowered to import wheat at its dis- 
cretion, and sell it at a fixed price, and all would 
be well. Of course, as M. Léon Say pointed out with 
great effect, this is merely another of the Socialist 
reversions to the medizval order; and, as he also 
showed, the only persons really benefited by the 
high duty are a small body of large landowners. 
M. Méline entirely failed to reply to these criticisms ; 
and the argument of M. Jaurés that a high duty, by 
raising the profits of wheat-growers, created wealth 
which, as they had not produced it, belonged, not to 
them, but to society, is too admirable a caricature 
of Protectionist argument to pass without notice. 
The debate was wound up by a comprehensive attack 
on both parties by M. Jules Guesde, the Socialist 
leader, and by a brilliant defence of Free Trade from 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and retuse the forcign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 








M. Jules Roche. But it was probably rather the 
fear of what Russia might do that caused the 
acceptance of the Government proposal of 7 francs 
instead of the Protectionist demand of 10 francs. 
However, the dispensing power sought by the 
Government in the event of exceptionally high 
prices was refused. 


THE Russo-German treaty of commerce has passed 
the Federal Council, and is probably under discussion 
in the Reichstag as we go to press. Its fate there is 
somewhat complicated by the new concessions to the 
agricultural interest, of which some hopes have been 
held out, the abolition of “ the certificate of identity 
on re-exported cereals,” and of “ the sliding scales of 
railway rates’’(Staffeltariffe). The former measure, as 
was recently explained in these columns, will enable 
home-grown grain, when exported, to masquerade as 
foreign grain, and claim the drawback payable on 
the latter—so that it will act as a bounty on export. 
The State will be a dupe, but a willing dupe, of the- 
exporter—a curious way of effectingits end. The other 
proposal is an attempt to conciliate the wheat-growers 
of Southern and Western Germany. At present the 
railway rates (very properly) are relatively less for 
long distances than for short. It is proposed to 
make them uniform (at a considerable loss to the 
Prussian railways), and so lessen the chance that 
Russian grain will displace the native product in 
the Rhine provinces or Bavaria. Unfortunately the 
proposal (which the Prussian Minister of Railways 
promised on Wednesday should be officially con- 
sidered) has greatly irritated the agriculturists of the 
East, and very nearly sent the whole Polish vote in 
the Reichstag into opposition. The Catholic Centre, 
too, is greatly divided. But the threatened Imperial 
pressure and the muzzling of Prince Bismarck will 
probably secure the acceptance of the treaty. The 
Emperor has returned the Prince’s visit to Berlin. 
The interest of the reconciliation is primarily 
personal; but the essential effect is that Prince 
Bismarck definitely retires from political life, even 
from the work of inspiring the press. And the 
Budget Committee of the Reichstag has been un- 
expectedly active in cutting down the Army and 
Navy Estimates. 


— = 


THE situation in Italy is fully dealt with else. 
where. We are glad, however, to notice that the 
English daily press, which has so long neglected the 
growing dangers to society in that misguided nation, 
is beginning to realise the gravity of the situation. 
The admirable interview with Professor Ferrero, 
published in the Daily Chronicle early this week, 
has been followed by a letter from a special corre- 
spondent of the same paper—the first, we hope, of a 
series — depicting in vivid terms the misery and 
starvation which have been the most potent factors 
in the recent disturbances, and the dangers of the 
agitation in Sicily. The letter strengthens and 
emphasises the views on which we have been insisting 
for years ; but it is well that the material on which 
those views are based should be made accessible to 
the English public. 





THE situation in Servia is considerably com- 
plicated by the continued presence of the ex-King 
Milan, who is distrusted by all parties alike. He 
declares that he came to Belgrade at his son's re- 
quest ; but while he stays, no Ministry can feel it- 
self secure. It is expected, however, that there will 
be no ordinary Ministerial change till the Skupshtina 
meets (in November), though the Ministry may, of 
course, be swept away by a coup d'état ora revolution. 
Russia, it is said, would gladly support the Radicals 
and the Karageorgevitch dynasty; and thepossibility, 
to which we referred last week, of joint action by 
Bulgaria and Roumania in that event is now partly 
confirmed from Vienna; only, it is said, the contract- 
ing powers are Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey. It is 
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true that Turkey and Bulgaria have a small difference 
pending—a short link of railway across the frontier, 
which can be more easily worked by Bulgarian than 
by Turkish management, having been taken over by 
the Bulgarians not only without the consent of the 
Turkish authorities but in spite of their resistance ; 
but that is a small matter which will soon be ad- 
justed. So is the wholesale resignation of Roumanian 
cavalry officers, to which some prominence has been 
given this week. In Servia, meanwhile, the new 
Minister of Finance proposes to seek foreign expert 
advice on the reform of the finances, and is as ex- 
plicit on the shortcomings of his country in the 
Cabinet as he has always been in the columns of 
THE SPEAKER. 

THE situation in the Iberian Peninsula is even 
less settled than usual. The meeting of the Spanish 
Cortes is postponed till the end of next month, when 
the result of the negotiations with Morocco will be 
known; and a Ministerial crisis—owing to dissen- 
sions on internal policy—is also postponed till then. 
Portugal has had her diplomatic relations with 
France interrupted by the latter Power in conse- 
quence of the treatment of the French creditors of 
the Royal Portuguese Railway in the reconstruction 
scheme; and the continued political agitation of 
various kinds in the country is evoking proposals in 
Spain for Spanish intervention. 


Tue split, or splits—for there seem to be at 
least two cross-divisions, if not three—in the Demo- 
cratic party in the United States have been made 
unpleasantly manifest this week: first in the rejec- 
tion of the President’s nomination of Mr. Peckham 
for the vacant judgeship in the Supreme Court— 
which, be it remembered, is the second rejection of 
his nominee, though his third selection was con- 
firmed at once—and, secondly, in the continued 
abstention of a section of the Democrats from the 
divisions on the Seignorage Coinage Bill. This 
means further delay to tariff reform and continued 
unsettlement in business—and until the Tariff Bill is 
passed the unsettlement and depression must con- 
tinue; and the enormous Republican gains at a bye- 
election in Pennsylvania will only prolong the delay. 


Tue Brazilian insurgents appear to be in excellent 
spirits, and to be really marching from the South on 
Rio Janeiro, and the prospects of the Government 
fleet before that city are reported to be gloomy in 
the extreme. The Presidential Election next week 
may clear the situation; but at present it does not 
seem that even the capture of the capital will end 
the war, and the statements of both sides must be 
taken with extreme reserve. 


M. BRUNETIERE is one of the soundest 

LITERATURE, and most learned of French critics, a 
ete. critic with principles, and with firm 

and decided convictions—a fact which 

gives his work a special distinction in a period when 
critical writers make it a matter for boasting that 
they are wavering and unstable. But M. Brunetiére’s 
critical spirit was not at its best in the attack on 
journalism which he delivered last week on his 
admission to the French Academy by way of tribute 
to his predecessor, M. John Lemoinne. It does not 
seem a happy way of complimenting a man to abuse 
his profession, but that was a matter of taste. It 
was more singular to find M. Brunetiére failing in 
the comprehension of his subject. He attacked 
journalism because it was not literature and several 
other things which it does not pretend to be, and 
because, it seems, it is not the production of savants 
like Littré, whom M. Bruneti¢ére appears to have 
thought well employed for three years cutting ex- 
tracts out of foreign papers. Some of the things 





which journalism is he seemed to have missed. 
Count d’Haussonville in his reply reminded him that 
the Press is no longer a priesthood, as people used 
formerly to pretend, but that it is before all a form 
of politicalaction. By the way, we learn from Count 
d’Haussonville’s address that M. Bruneti¢re was once 
a member of the claque—a truly extraordinary 
genesis for a conscientious critic. These academic 
“tributes” have a curious way of addressing a man’s 
self upon the most minute details of his biography. 
“ You, sir, were born at Toulon of a Vendéan family, 
and you studied rhetoric at the Lycée of Marseilles.” 
Here is how the claque episode was broached to 
M. Brunetiére : “ As it was not possible for you to go 
to the Comédie-Francaise as often as you would like, 
you bravely took your part and enrolled yourself— 
shall I employ a paraphrase, and say: in the troupe 
of those whose applause is of a stipendiary character ? 
—no, I shall call the thing by its name, and say 
simply : in the claque; paying thus for the pleasure 
of hearing Moliére and Racine the price of applauding 
equally certain modern authors for whose pieces 
you did not care so much.” 


On Thursday there was another election at the 
French Academy for the seats rendered vacant by 
the deaths of MM. Taine and de Mazade. For the 
chair of the former there were four candidates, 
MM. Leroy-Beaulieu, Henry MHoussaye, Emile 
Montégut, and Zola. M. Zola, apparently with a 
view to making sure, entered himself for both 
events. He got no votes for M. Taine’s 
chair, and after several abortive ballots be- 
tween the other candidates, that election was 
adjourned. For M. de Mazade’s fautewil, the candi- 
dates besides M. Zola were M. de Heredia and M. 
Francis Charmes. M. Zola got nine votes this time, 
but M. de Heredia was finally elected. M. de Heredia 
is the chief sonneteer of present-day France. His 
“baggage” is not large, but unquestionably he is an 
exquisite literary artist. 


Dr. WILLIAM ALEXANDER, who died at 
OBITUARY. Aberdeen on Monday, was a man of 
remarkable literary gifts, though his 
constant occupation in journalistic work gave him 
comparatively little leisure for the writing of books. 
The best-known of his works, “Johnny Gibb of 
Gushetneuk,” is a charming specimen of quiet 
humour, and shows a wonderful insight into the 
character and ways of the Scotch peasantry. He 
was a man of a reserved and retiring nature, net 
widely known beyond his native country, but 
profoundly respected and valued there for the 
fine quality of his gifts, and his warm interest 
in whatever made for the welfare of the people. 
M. Viette, whose name was more familiar last year 
than it is now, had represented the department of 
the Doubs in the French Chamber since 1876, and 
had been Minister of Agriculture in 1887 and 1888, 
and Minister of Public Works in the Cabinets of 
MM. Loubet, Ribot, and Dupuy in 1892 and 1893. 
Alderman Avery, “the father of the Birmingham 
Corporation,” had, among other services, effected the 
municipalisation of the water supply of the town 
and the solution of its sewage problem. M. Camillo 
Sivori, the famous violinist, was the greatest of 
Paganini’s pupils, and had enjoyed extraordinary 
popularity in both hemispheres. 





KILLED BY THE PEERS. 


—-— SOG 


LTHOUGH all Radicals were disappointed by 

the turn in Tuesday’s debate which was due 

to the intervention of the Speaker, there has been 
one feature of the Parliamentary week which has 
gratified everybody. Mr. Gladstone has given the 
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lie most emphatically to the whole herd of gossips who 
have been building on hopes of his physical inability 
to discharge the duties of his office by his speeches 
last Monday and Tuesday. It is no exaggeration to 
say that his speeches on those evenings, especially 
that of Monday, were equal in force and cogency to 
any that have been heard of late in the House of 
Commons ; and they were delivered with a physical 
vigour that convinced all who heard him that he 
still has at his command reserves of strength of no 
ordinary kind. It was well for the Liberal party 
and for the cause of Liberalism throughout the 
country that he was thus able to assert himself, for 
it is no ordinary crisis with which we are now 
brought face to face. Both on Monday and on 
Tuesday Mr. Gladstone had to deal with the burning 
question of the hour—the question of the attempt 
of the House of Lords to override the will of the 
nation. On Monday it was the Local Government 
Bill and its emasculation by the Peers that engaged 
his attention. How the Peers themselves will deal 
with the vigorous action of the House of Commons 
we cannot say at this moment, though before these 
lines are in our readers’ hands the question will have 
been practically decided. It was on Tuesday, how- 
ever, that the Prime Minister had to take up the 
gage thrown down by Lord Salisbury in the name of 
his narrow clique, and battle on behalf of the people 
of England. The Times of that morning, with its 
accustomed felicity, spoke of the red-lined whip that 
had been issued by Mr. Marjoribanks in order 
to get “a presentable majority on the general 
question of Mr. Gladstone versus the Lords.” 
It would be difficult to find a more striking 
example of the fatuity that seems to distinguish 
the disputants who take the field on behalf of 
the Peers than that which this short sentence 
affords. It might have been supposed that even 
a writer in the Times would have been aware 
of the fact that if the Peers have had one more 
conspicuous friend and apologist than any other in 
the House of Commons or in the Liberal party, it is 
Mr. Gladstone. A man of his age is not likely to be 
tempted into a field in which he will have to recon- 
sider, if not to reverse, the practice of a lifetime, 
save under the pressure of paramount necessity. If 
they but knew it, the present Prime Minister has for 
years past been their best friend. Again and again 
he has stood between them and the wrath of the 
nation. Always a Conservative in the truest and 
best sense of that much-abused word, he has been 
anxious to leave the institutions of our country as 
far as possible untouched; and if his words of warn- 
ing and of counsel had not fallen upon deaf ears in 
bygone years, the Peers at this moment would have 
been in a position of unassailable security. To talk 
in these circumstances of the question at issue as 
being one of “ Mr. Gladstone versus the Lords,” is 
to utter something very like sheer nonsense. The 
real question, as everybody knows, is that of Lord 
Salisbury versus the nation—the nation as repre- 
sented by the majority of the House of Commons. 
The Employers’ Liability Bill has been killed by 
Lord Salisbury and his henchmen of the Upper 
House. Upon that point there is and there can be 
no mistake. They, and they alone, have done it; 
and they have done it in part out of deference to the 
selfish wishes of those wealthy employers who are to 
be found in their own ranks, and in part out of their 
natural hatred of anything which gives to the 
working man the power of protecting himself. A 
“cruel organisation ’”’ was the phrase used by Lord 
Salisbury when he was alluding, as everybody 
supposed, to the Trades Unions. On Monday he 


explained that it was not so much to the Unions as 
unions, but to the Unions as a branch of the Liberal 





party, that he referred when he made use of this 
term. The Trades Unions may be well content to leave 
Lord Salisbury’s explanation where it is. His words 
remain on record, and there is no disputing the fact 
that whether they were meant to apply to the labour 
organisation or to a political organisation, they were 
animated by a spirit of the bitterest hostility to 
popular rights and liberties. This, however, is but a 
side issue, and it is hardly necessary to dwell upon 
the last of Lord Salisbury’s “ blazing indiscretions.” 
It is more to the purpose to dwell upon the fact that 
the conduct of the Peers in persisting in their so- 
called amendment of the Bill absolutely destroyed 
its value as a measure affording protection to the 
working classes. The House of Commons had gone 
to the utmost verge of concession, and had acted in 
direct opposition to the overwhelming majority of 
working men, when it decided to give a term of 
grace to those great corporations that had made 
voluntary arrangements for the benefit of their 
workpeople in case of accident. The House of 
Lords absolutely refused to consider this concession, 
and insisted that the liability of employers to 
compensate the workmen injured in carrying on 
their trade should be subject to a voluntary agree- 
ment between masters and men. Everybody knows 
how such a voluntary agreement would have been 
worked. The unscrupulous employer everywhere 
would have found means of contracting himself out 
of the Act; and it must be remembered that this 
measure was aimed solely at the unscrupulous 
employer. To have yielded to this determination on 
the part of the Peers would have been to destroy 
the Bill. It would only have been operative in those 
cases in which its operation is not called for; that 
is to say, in the case of employers who are already 
conscious of their responsibilities and anxious to 
carry them out. The Government did well in refusing 
to allow a measure which would have been a mere 
mockery of the name it bore to be placed upon the 
Statute Book; but for its loss Lord Salisbury, and 
Lord Salisbury alone, is to be held responsible. 

A still greater question than that involved in this 
particular Bill is at issue. That is the question of 
the representative system in government. Upon this 

int Mr. Gladstone uttered some weighty words on 

onday. Everybody believes, or professes to believe, 
that representative institutions are firmly established 
in this country. But if the Peers are to be allowed 
to destroy such a measure as the Employers’ Liability 
Bill, this belief must be discarded. ‘That Bill had 
received the earnest support of a majority of the 
elected representatives of the United Kingdom, and 
there is not the smallest doubt that in supporting it 
they acted in accordance with the wishes of the over- 
whelming majority of those whom they represent. 
The House of Lords, with nothing but its obsolete 
privileges and its ridiculous pretensions to stand 
upon, saw fit to disregard the wishes not merely of 
the House of Commons, but of the people of the 
country. It declared in effect that the workmen of 
the United Kingdom, and those who desire that they 
should have fair play, know so little of their own 
interests that they need a grand committee of Tories 
to set them right. The Peers insisted that the will 
of a handful of hereditary legislators should override 
the will of the nation asawhole. In doing so they 
succeeded in setting their privileges in the most 
hateful light before the world. The question which 
they have thus raised will have to be determined 
not by writers in newspapers, and not, most assur- 
edly, by the Peers or their flatterers, but by the 
nation as a whole. Never was a clearer issue put 
before the country. The working men of the United 
Kingdom have been openly flouted and defied by 
Lord Salisbury and his friends in the Upper 
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Chamber. It will be for the people to say whether 
they will sit down quietly under so grievous a wrong. 
The remedy is in their own hands, and we shall be 
greatly mistaken if they do not avail themselves 
of it. 


THE ANARCHIST WAR. 





HE Anarchist propaganda has proceeded with 
remarkable activity during the past week. 
Vaillant’s death is certainly now avenged, for one 
poor old lodging-house woman—a proletarian of the 
proletarians—has died in hospital of the wounds 
inflicted by the latest bomb of these enemies of the 
bourgeoisie. We do not know whether, in the ethics 
of Anarchism, it will be necessary to claim a victim 
for the death of M. Bourdin, who blew up himself, 
or whether this performance will be magnanimously 
counted a blank both ways. At any rate, the work 
goes briskly on, and society may now be said 
to be fairly into the thick of this battle. Three 
infernal machines were found in Paris this week, 
one of which, on exploding, wounded several persons, 
leading to the death eventually of the woman afore- 
said. Two of these bombs were cunningly “ set” 
by the same hand for police commissaries in different 
districts of Paris, who had been active in searches 
and arrests directed against Anarchists the day 
before. The ingenious Anarchist in this case had 
gone to two lodging-houses, taken a room in each, 
fixed his bomb above the door so that it would fall when 
the door was opened, and then wrote to the respective 
commissaries telling them he was about to commit 
suicide, and asking them to call for his body. The two 
commissaries by good luck escaped ; but one of them, 
M. Dresch, who happens to have been the man who 
arrested Ravachol, has, it appears, applied to be sent 
to some quiet post in the country, as he is “ tired of 
being an object of Anarchist vengeance.” This, it 
must be admitted, is the first sign of weakness 
society has as yet shown in the progress of this 
warfare, and doubtless there is a good excuse 
for M. Dresch. There is a point at which a 
strain becomes too great for any individual to 
bear. Hitherto the most marked feature of 
the situation has been the failure of Anarchism 
to produce anything like a scare in any of the 
countries where it is active. Policemen, waiters, 
men in the street, politicians—everybody whom 
an Anarchist has come across in the course of 
his apostolate, has done his duty with admirable 
coolness and promptitude. It is only an occasional 
journalist of the boulevard, when he takes to abusing 
England for receiving so meekly the rubbish his own 
Government shoots here, who loses his head; and 
he is rather an exception amongst his brethren. 

As the phenomenon develops, it does not grow 
more easy to explain. A curious diversity is ap- 
parent in the Anarchist types that have come into 
view. They belong to different classes of society, 
and are the product of diverse environments. 
Ignorance cannot be postulated as one of the causes 
of their state of mind. It is true that the Spanish 
Anarchistscome from an extremely ignorant class, and 
those men who are being tried in Vienna this week 
seem to be of a decidedly low order of intelligence ; 
but the French Anarchists, the Ravachols, Vaillants, 
and Henrys, are men both of intelligence and edu- 
cation. Nor can it be fairly said that the lack of 
religious training has anything to do with the matter. 
Sébastien Faure, the Anarchist barrister, who has 
been arrested this week, and whose glorification of 
Vaillant and whose correspondence with the leading 
militant “companions ” prove at least his sympathy 
with the ideas of these persons, was educated 





at a Jesuit seminary, and was at one time so devout 
that he had actually entered the novitiate of the 
order. Henry, in many respects the most desperate 
of all the bomb-throwers who have yet appeared, 
was brought up at a Christian Brothers’ school. 
It is not poverty either which prompts this 
revolt. Henry was well able to earn money, he had 
rich relatives, and he could have made a very 
good position for himself had he chosen. Adrienne 
Cherville, who has been arrested in Paris in con- 
nection with the Rue des Bons Enfants explosion of 
last year, is the daughter of an officer of high rank. 
The tailor, Bourdin, the hero of the Greenwich Park 
explosion, was by no means out of work, and there 
was a round sum of money in his pocket when he 
was found. On the other hand, poverty, when it 
exists, is a powerful auxiliary. Thus at Boston, 
in the United States, this week, a mob of the un- 
employed, after listening to Anarchist speeches, 
surrounded the Capitol, demanding food, and 
shouting, “Down with the Capitol! Kill the 
Police!’ In whatever direction one turns Anarch- 
ism seems to present more and more the aspect 
of a widespread stirring of social discontent which 
is tive result of many and not always similar causes, 
which is recruited from different classes, and which 
has so far produced a series of revolutionary 
criminals of singular daring and address, In other 
words, it is clear that Anarchism is a serious 
phenomenon which will require a serious effort 
before it can be coped with successfully. We do 
not believe that the means of defence which society 
possesses will prove in the least degree inadequate 
for dealing with this new attack. With coolness, 
patience, and determination—the qualities most 
serviceable for such emergencies—society will soon 
exhaust the endurance of its foes. 

A man who did not know that party spirit is 
enough to account for almost anything in this 
country would be inclined to conclude from some of 
the attacks on Mr. Asquith which have appeared in 
the Unionist Press during the past week, that some 
English journalists had been losing their heads, like 
their Continental brethren. As we remarked last 
week, Mr. Asquith can do nothing, and ought to do 
nothing, more than he has been doing—namely, see 
to the vigilance of his police, and apply the law as 
it stands. The outcry for exceptional legislation is 
exceptional folly; most absurd of all is the demand 
which comes to us from across the Channel, and 
which Colonel Howard Vincent echoed in the 
House of Commons on Monday night, for an 
amendment of the Alien laws. It is our grievance, 
and not France’s, or Germany’s, or Austria’s, that 
our metropolis is flooded with the mawvais sujets 
whom they have expelled beyond their frontiers. 
If we chose to give them asylum, that is entirely 
our own affair. Our method of dealing with social 
and political discontents is one which we hold the 
Continent would have done well to imitate. We 
propose to stick to it until we see a better reason 
for changing it than the fact that the method 
favoured on the Continent has resulted in a universal 
breakdown. 








THE VETO OF THE LORDS. 





‘en necessity for definition in the movement 
against the House of Lords becomes each day 
more obvious. The resentment of the people grows, 
bat its aims continue vague. This means a dissipa- 
tion of energy, and even a loss of force. Possible 
recruits of the movement are chilled in their zeal, on 
the one hand, by a sweeping general proposition, 
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which appears to them impracticable and un- 
necessary, and not likely to be accepted by a poll of 
the nation at large, namely, that of “ ending” the 
House of Lords in the sense—so far as it is under- 
stood in a definite sense at all—of removing it 
utterly from the scene; and, on the other hand, by a 
loose alternative of ** mending ”’ which every thinking 
mind perceives to be full of dangers, not to the 
privileges of the Lords, but to the privileges and 
power of the democracy. The popular instinct has 
already seen that “mending” will not do. But 
neither will “ending’’—if only for the reason 
that even a successful movement for ending 
would be bound to culminate in mending. The 
British political genius works by compromise—it 
is its great saving quality—and the compromise re- 
sulting from a movement in this particular direction 
would be the wrong one. Happily, mending and 
ending are not the only alternatives. There is one 
which, unlike them, is in harmony with the spirit of 
the Constitution, and goes in the exact direction of 
its historical movement, and which, again unlike 
them, will really secure the solid object at which 
democratic reformers aim. That is a movement for 
the abolition, not of the Peers themselves, but of 
their veto. We have not abolished the monarchy in 
England, but we have reduced it to a purely orna- 
mental position far less powerful than the president- 
ship of a Republic. President Cleveland vetoes hun- 
dreds of Bills every year. The British sovereign has 
not vetoed a Bill passed by Parliament since the 
reign of Anne. Let the veto of the hereditary Peer 
go the way of the veto of the hereditary monarch. 

When the Tory party is in office the Peers 
behave exactly in the manner in which this reform 
would compel them to behave habitually. Then the 
Constitution enjoys all the advantages of a single 
Chamber, for the veto of the Peers is in abeyance. 
It is only when the party of the masses is in power 
that we are allowed to see the defect in the Constitu- 
tion which is the result of the first Reform Bill 
having left untouched the veto of the Peers while 
abolishing their ownership of the House of Commons. 
The removal of that defect is the true, the natural, 
the constitutional, and the all-sufficient: reform. 
It is the necessary corollary of the Act of 
1832. When it is carried out the House of 
Lords will be a perfectly harmless, but it may 
be a very useful Chamber. It will continue its 
functions as Court of Appeal, it will have revisory 
and suggestive power, it may initiate legislation ; but 
the privilege of absolute veto upon measures passed 
by the House of Commons it will enjoy no longer. 
Let us illustrate. When a Bill goes to the Lords 
they may proceed to amend it just as they do now; 
but once that Bill returns to the Commons the Lords 
will never see it again. The Commons may accept 
the Lords’ amendments or reject them, or they may 
accept some and reject others; but in any case their 
second word upon the matter is final, and the Bill goes 
over the heads of the Lords to the Queen. Thus Mr. 
Gladstone, instead of moving, as on Tuesday, the 
discharge of the Employers’ Liability Bill (supposing 
that was the first instead of the second return of 
that measure from the Lords) would move, in some 
formula framed for the purpose, that, minus Lord 
Dudley’s amendment, the Bill be sent forthwith to 
Her Majesty for her gracious consent. In the case 
of an absolute rejection of a Bill by the Lords, the 
re-affirmation of the measure hy resolution when it 
goes back to the Representative Chamber will be 
sufficient to over-ride that veto. 

The ingenious mind will readily perceive that a 
number of modifications may be suggested in this 
simple programme; but we cannot see any that 
would improve it. It may be urged, for in- 
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stance, that it would be enough to substitute 
for the absolute veto a suspensory one; in other 
words, that the rejection of a Bill by the Lords 
would have the effect of hanging it up, say, 
for the session, after which, if it were passed 
again by the Commons, it should go straight on 
to the Queen. We confess this suggestion seems 
to us merely futile and vexatious. It would 
take away the real power of the Lords —their 
absolute veto—but it would leave them the privilege of 
worrying the House of Commons and compelling it 
to do all its work twice over. Those who imagine 
that such a privilege would not furnish a strong 
temptation to their lordships have a higher opinion 
of the human nature of peers than we have. It 
would come into active play whenever there was a 
Liberal majority in the House of Commons, and in 
these overworked times it would be likely to produce 
a state of things even more intolerable than the 
present. It is quite concession enough to allow that 
the direct negative of the Lords shall require a second 
direct affirmative of the Commons to over-rule it, and 
beyond that concession it would be folly for re- 
formers to go. 

Such, in plain outline, is the scheme which seems 
to us best calculated to free the House of Commons. 
from the antiquated shackles which now fetter its- 
will. The other schemes which we have seen 
developed so far are impracticable, or likely to secure 
a different object altogether, and they are distinctly 
unconstitutional, It seems hardly to need arguing 
that an agitation directed indiscriminately at the 
hereditary chamber qua hereditary chamber would,. 
if it were successful, simply result in a compromise 
which would transform the hereditary ee. by 
some device or other, into an elective one; just as a 
successful agitation against the hereditary monarchy 
would result in an elective president. In other words, 
the House of Lords would be mended: that is, im- 
proved and strengthened ; it would receive a measure 
of popular sanction where it now possesses none; it 
would be revitalised into a powerful Second Chamber. 
This could only be done at the expense of the House 
of Commons. There is only a certain amount of 
power in the Parliament, and what is given to one 
Chamber must be taken from the other. Instead of 
removing the shackles of the House of Commons you: 
would then have made them stronger; you would 
have set a new and potent authority over its head ; 
you would have changed the present centre of 
gravity of the Parliament; you would have 
started the popular Chamber upon a _ career 
of diminished power and diminished sense of re- 
sponsibility. That, we are sure, is not a result which 
any Radical thinker desires. By attacking the veto 
of the Lords you do not waste any energy on the 
hereditary principle; you leave it so, since it is 
there, but denude it of all power. Let men call 
themselves dukes, marquises, and earls, and wear 
coronets on their carriages and garters on their legs, 
if it pleases them. Mr. Labouchere once said that 
he would no more refuse a baronetcy to anyone 
who wanted it (baronetcies conferring no obstructive 
legislative power) than he would refuse a thistle to 
a hungry and pleading donkey. The practical 
desideratum is to make a peerage as innocuous as 
a baronetcy. 

It is well to emphasise the constitutional ten- 
dency of this reform. The various devices for 
“mending” put forward by anxious apologists of 
the Lords are supported every other week by a 
different theory of the constitution. Now it is a 
conception of the House of Lords as a modern 
second chamber on the plan which has only been 
patented in Europe within the present century ; now 
we are told to look for its true model in the Roman 
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Senate; again it is presented to us as if the ancient 
constitution in which it plays a part were a machine 
consciously constructed with a view to securing— 
to quote the phrase which has been used with reter- 
ence to the American Constitution—“ successive 
infiltrations of the popular will” ; and, of course, we 
hear of the referendum, always the referendum, of 
which formidable weapon the next function of the 
Lords is to be to pull the trigger. All these ideas 
are as revolutionary as they are preposterous, and 
are an eloquent commentary on the constitutionalism 
of the “constitutional” party—from whom they 
mostly emanate. But the greatest as well as the 
most dangerous innovation of all is the idea of 
making the Lords a representative body. The Lords 
were never representative of anything but them- 
selves—the baronage, the peerage. The repre- 
sentative principle of the Parliament resided 
elsewhere, and it is the growth of that representative 
principle which marks the era which began with the 
first Reform Bill. There were two great stages in 
the development of Parliament—first the struggle of 
Parliament itself against the King; next the struggle 
of the Commons against the Lords, of the represent- 
ative as against the hereditary principle in legisla- 
tion. The first ended in the monarchy being reduced 
to a sort of dogeship, but with an oligarchy of Peers 
ruling in its place. There wasas little representative 
government, as this generation understands it, during 
the rule of that oligarchy as there was during the 
reign of the Tudors. A few great families owned 
the House of Commons as if it were their counting- 
house. With the Reform Bill of 1832, which carried 
out a greater revolution than that of 1688, that 
oligarchy fell, the representative principle asserted 
itself once and for all, Commons triumphed over 
Lords, and the era of democratic government 
began. Since then, as always before, the representa- 
tive principle has resided with the Commons, and it 
must never be allowed to wander elsewhere. The 
victory of Commons over Lords is not yet perfected 
to smoothness, but it will be when the veto of the 
Lords is abolished. . 

Let us conclude by suggesting that this seems the 
method of reform best calculated to win the suffrage 
of the British people at large, who have a genius for 
seem the substance to the shadow, and yet who 

ave a curious reverence for shadows when they come 
from the past. There are minds to whom King, Lords, 
and Commons are as the three pillars of the con- 
stitution, and who would regard the elimination of one 
of these as tantamount to the ruin of the edifice. 
These minds will be satisfied, while the more practical 
will perceive—to adapt an epigram of Mr. John 
Burns which sums up the whole philosophy of 
British politics—that by this method they will be 
securing revolution by reform rather than reform by 
revolution. 








LONDON REFORM. 





. yr London Progressives have good reason to be 
proud of their victory over the House of Lords. 
While the Trades Unionists of the United Kingdom 
have been openly and persistently defied by the Tory 
party in both Houses, the London Liberals had only to 
hold a caucus meeting in the National LiberalCluband 
a mass meeting in St. James’s Hall to terrify the Con- 
servatives in the House of Commons into submission. 
Less than eight years haveelapsedsince London Liber- 
alism—the Liberalism of the old City, of the West- 
minster which returned Mill, and the Chelsea which 
returned Dilke—seemed to have been for ever 
eclipsed. Only one-sixth of the Metropolitan repre- 
sentatives in Parliament supported Mr. Gladstone. 


Not merely in rich constituencies like St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, but in middle-class districts, such 
as Islington, and working-class districts like New- 
ington and Walworth, the Tory position seemed 
almost impregnable. Only the Daily News among 
morning papers, and only the Pall Mall among 
evening papers, supported the Government. The 
local government of the Metropolis was almost entirely 
in the hands of Tories of the Bumble type, and the 
failure of Sir William Harcourt to pass his London 
Government Bill seemed to show that the City was 
too strong to be attacked. But the plucky men who 
set about to revive the old Liberalism of the Metro- 
polis have changed all this. The revival is no one 
man’s work, and indeed ranks almost alone 
among great movements by being successful 
without having had any single pre-eminent leader. 
Sir Charles Russell has done his share. Lord 
Rosebery’s tactful chairmanship of the County 
Council did a good deal. Mr. Stuart and Mr. 
Causton on the one hand, and Mr. Sidney Webb and 
Mr. John Burns on the other, have had their part in 
the work. But it has been a movement of ideas 
and of facts rather than of men. The corruption 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works forced Mr, 
Ritchie to remove it, and forced honest citizens to 
exert all their energies at the first election of the 
County Council. The Dock Strike gave hope to 
those who had supposed that the vast mass of 
London unskilled labour could never be organised. 
The mixture of social and political ideals which has 
made the Star notable among newspapers taught 
the London working man that the Liberal party 
was not a merely middle-class party, as they had 
fancied, but was awake to the realities of London 
life, to the problem of big ground rents and 
horrible slums. They learnt from the Trafalgar 
Square struggle and the County Council adminis- 
tration that free speech and popular representation 
may point the way to happier homes. And hence it 
has come about that London reformers are supreme 
in the County Council, will soon be supreme in the 
vestries and at the Boards of Guardians, and, if the 
faults of our registration system are removed, will 
in due time become supreme in the representation 
of London in Parliament. They were despised eight 
years ago, they were laughed at five years ago, they 
were hated and abused three years ago, but to-day 
they are so powerful over the mass of London voters 
that there is hardly a Metropolitan Tory in the 
House of Commons who ‘does not feel compelled to 
disclaim any intention to oppose them. 

Anyone who fancies we are exaggerating has 
only to turn to last Tuesday’s Times, and read the 
report of the debate on the Lords’ amendments to 
the London clauses of the Bill. The first of these 
amendments was a provision that though the 
ex-officio guardian is to be abolished elsewhere, 
nominated guardians under Section 79 of the Metro- 

olitan Poor Act, 1867, were to be retained. The 
attitude of the House of Lords in making such 
an amendment was the attitude of all Tories 
and some Liberals ten years ago. London was 
too big, too unstable, too divided between rich 
and poor, to be trusted with the same liberties as 
provincial towns. But no Metropolitan Conservative 
dared to assume this attitude last Monday. Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach, it is true, spoke of the gross 
maladministration in London which these nominated 
guardians had been introduced to remedy. And Sir 
James Fergusson pointed out that there were large 
areas in which the population was of a uniformly 
poor character, and therefore presumably unfit for 
self-government. But these worthy men _ stood 
almost alone in failing to understand the revolution 





which the Progressive party has accomplished. 
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Twenty years ago it may have been true that London 
had shown no capacity for self-government. Twenty 
years ago, like Bulgaria, like Ireland to-day, it had 
never had the chance. Now its capacity is so plain and 
palpable that no one who represents a constituency 
nearer than Bristol or Manchester dares to deny it. 

But even more significant was the rout over the 
vestry clause. There are in London 26 vestries 
which are sanitary authorities, and 52 parishes 
grouped under the sanitary administration of 13 
district boards. The House of Lords proposed to 
strike out the clause which gave to these 39 London 
districts election on the same suffrage as urban 
sanitary authorities elsewhere, without a property 
qualification for membership, and with the advant- 
ages of the Ballot Act, instead of the irregular 
form of ballot which they now possess. They 
proposed to deny, as Mr. Fowler put it, to Islington 
what they gave to Hounslow, to deny to Hackney 
what they bestowed on Little Peddlington. The 
sympathies of the Tories were quite plainly with 
the House of Lords; but they did not dare to say so. 
“T admit,” said Mr. Goschen, amid the laughter of 
the Ministerialists, “that our difficulties are very 
great.” He was so hard driven that he had to defend 
the amendment by the most absurd pleas. It was 
piecemeal legislation. Before the vestries are 
popularised they should be given more to do—an 
argument at variance at once with the facts and 
with the ordinary course of Conservative logic. It 
is not the fact that the vestries have little to 
do. They repair all our streets, they control new 
buildings, they own all sewers except the main 
sewers. They manage, by themselves or their 
deputies, baths and public libraries. Taking the 
money-spending test, they are more important than 
the County Council, for they spend more. And if 
they had now too little power, was it not enough to 
make any real Conservative’s hair stand on end 
to hear that the people could not be trusted to 
do a little, but ought to be given more ? 

But the ingenious Mr. Fisher, the person who 
will be always remembered as the father of free 
fights in the House of Commons, was even more 
amusing. The House of Lords, he said, had ex- 
pressed no general dissent from the principles em- 
bodied in these clauses. The argument of Lord 
Salisbury (as he had extracts to prove) was that 
when the proposal was considered, the House of 
Commons was thin and exhausted. We are not sur- 
prised to learn that the House of Commons laughed. 
Buteven more astounding were theexplanations vouch- 
safed by Mr. Fisher as to why the Opposition would 
not divide the House in support of their friends above. 
When the question was previously before the House of 
Commons there was no division. If no division was 
taken, said Mr. Fisher, it was because the questioncame 
onin the dinner-hour, and no London Tory could forego 
his dinner. But on this occasion it was near eleven 
o'clock, when even a London Tory should have 
finished his dinner. Why not divide now? No 
subterfuge could cover the real answer. The Con- 
servative party was afraid. London opinion was too 
strong to be faced. One little incident showed how 
things have changed. Mr. Goschen sneered at the Ber- 
mondsey Vestry for supporting the. Bill. What was 
Bermondsey, or who would weigh its opinion? Just 
eight years ago, Professor Thorold Rogers was de- 
feated in Bermondsey. To-day, it is so thoroughly 
given over to Liberalism that a Tory leader sneers 
at it as hopeless. He despairs of winning back 
Bermondsey. His only hope is to save Fulham 
for Mr. Fisher. Who knows but that eight years 
hence, if things move at this pace, Mr. Goschen may 
not have to fight for it to save St. George’s, Hanover 
Square ? 





THE PROBLEM IN ITALY. 





HE Ministry of Signor Crispi has at least not 

shown itself deficient in promptitude, courage, or 
candour. It might have snatched a Parliamentary 
triumph by obtaining a vote of confidence on the ques- 
tion of the measures taken to suppress the recent dis- 
orders, and then have brought forward its financial 
scheme in a Chamber of which some three-fourths 
would have been already pledged thereby to its 4m 
It was fully expected that it would do so—if it did not 
avoid facing the Chamber altogether. The financial 
scheme, some ten days ago, was supposed to be 
scarcely begun. Its announcement was not expected 
till to-day; it took place on Wednesday afternoon. 
It cannot be said that the statement Baron Sonnino 
had to make was unduly favourable, or that the 
remedies he proposes are not severe. The deficit 
was expected to be 130 million francs. Itis actually 
177 millions. Of this only 45 millions can be saved 
by economising, and only three-fifths of that can 
be saved at once. No less than 100 millions, 
therefore, will have to be raised by fresh taxation 
—in a country, be it remembered, where, two years 
ago, when the financial crisis was far less serious, it 
was the promise of every party leader and every can- 
didate that no new tax should be imposed at all. Of 
the new burden, the only part that presses on the 
labourer directly is the increased tax on salt. But 
the land tax is to be raised, and the large number of 
forced sales under it as it stands shows how very 
severe the pressure on the small holders must be 
already. Can the additional burden it is intended to 
impose on them really be collected at all? Many 
more of them must of necessity be forced into the 
ranks of the proletariate. Still, the bulk of the new 
taxation—putting aside the increased spirit duty— 
presses, as is only fair, on the class that has made 
and sustains the Italian Kingdom. No less than 
ten million francs annually is to be raised by a 
general income-tax—which falls most severely on the 
bourgeois. He, too, bleeds again in the additional tax 
on stocks and shares—a supplementary income-tax 
under another name—and in the increased succession 
duties. He is to lose, though gradually, by the con- 
version of his rente; he is to lose—indirectly, it is 
true—through the “decentralization and simplifica- 
tion of the administration ’’ which will close official 
careers to a good many of the rising generation. On 
the other hand, the poorest class—who are miserable 
enoughin any case—have some slight concessions 
made to them which partly counterbalance their own 
burdens. The work of railway construction, appar- 
ently, is not to be stopped. The Customs duty on im- 
ported corn is increased; but imported corn is only 
about a ninth of the total consumption, and as a set-off 
the octrois on breadstuffs are to be abolished. No tax 
is less justifiable in itself, nor more productive of 
petty vexations in its working—vexations which 
would be ludicrous were it not for the abject misery 
and helplessness of their victims. The re-establish- 
ment of the “ forced currency ’’—in other words, the 
suspension of specie payments—probably falls more 
severely on the capitalist and trading classes than 
on the workmen, since the inevitable fluctuations do 
not greatly affect small retail prices, and probably 
only affect wages once for all, And the great ques- 
tion of small change is at last to be solved by the 
extensive coining of nickel tokens. In short, the 
first impression given by the new scheme is that the 
labourers and artisans, the really dangerous class in 
Italy at present, are not nearly so badly treated as 
they might have been. The new burdens—and, 
added to the present demands, they are tremendous 
—fall chiefly on the middle and upper classes. 
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The scheme is clear, comprehensive, and assuredly 
drastic—a refreshing change from the shilly-shallying 
policy of the Rudini Ministry and the surprising, but 
hopelessly inadequate, plan produced last October, 
after sixteen months’ incubation, by Signor Giolitti. 
There is no doubt, we imagine, that the Chamber 
will accept it, despite the protests of the Extreme 


Left. The persistent Francophobia, the war scares 
on the French frontier which have now become 
chronic, the fears of revolution and anarchy at home, 
will all combine to force its adoption. The real 
difficulties will arise when it has to be carried out. 
Holders of Italian Rente have lately evaded the loss 
caused them by payment in depreciated currency by 
having their interest paid abroad, and, of course, in 
gold. Now that the gold premium is, as it were, 
legally established, instead of being accidental, will 
they not evade it again? Still more, will the 
new taxes really be paid? It is notorious that 
evasion of taxation in Italy among the upper and 
middle classes is already a matter of course. 
Is it likely that a country already taxed to some 
25 per cent. of its annual income, and paying 
sixty-one millions sterling a year in national 
taxation, can really manage to pay four millions 
sterling annually besides? And can it be supposed 
that the local interests which have always been con- 
ciliated hitherto by the retention of superfluous civil 
servants and empty universities will not resist this, 
the first assault on their privileges since the begin- 
ning of the Italian kingdom? The distress—for it 
will be real distress—among the bourgeoisie cannot 
but react on the poor. There is corruption enough in 
the official world in Italy—as the banking scandals and 
the revelations this week as to the recent employment 
of secret-service money amply prove. The new burdens 
are a direct stimulant toits growth. Baron Sonnino 
appeals to the patriotism of his countrymen. Patriot- 
ism, unfortunately, is apt to break down under the 
test of a severe income-tax ; and it is precisely in this 
sort of patriotism that the Italian bourgeoisie, on the 
testimony of their own writers, are most deficient. 
Unless the new taxes are all paid, which they will not 
be, the deficit wili continue to accumulate. Then, 
perhaps, the Vatican, which has long been watching 
the difficulties of the Italian kingdom, will send in 
its voters to enforce its own views. It would be a 
Christian act to save that kingdom from itself. But, 
unfortunately, the conception of that process adopted 
by the Vatican will be essentially repulsive to the 
men of the kingdom. There is, of course, one 
obvious alternative. Except for a real cloud in the 
Balkans and imaginary storms along her own north- 
western frontier, Europe at this moment really seems 
tending to peace; and in a war, unless Italy sought 
attack, she would probably be safe. Let her,then, give 
up for the present trying to be a Great Power, withdraw 
from the Triple Alliance, and devote herself to eco- 
nomic and social reform. That is the only way by 
which she can hope to recover her place in Europe. 
Otherwise, her bankruptcy, if not her total collapse, 
is a question of months rather than years. 


—< 


FINANCE, 
ite 

ARON SONNINO, the Italian Minister of Finance, 
made his Budget statement on Wednesday. It 

is a courageous attempt to deal with a very difficult 
problem. He proposes to cut down the expenditure 
by 45 million lire, or somewhat under 2 millions 
sterling, and to increase taxation by 100 million lire, 
or 4 millions sterling. There is to be a general 
income-tax, the two-tenths tax upon land and build- 
ings is renewed, the taxes on income from stocks and 
shares are to be raised, the price of salt is to be 
increased, there is to be an addition to the succession 





duties, to the spirit duties,and to several smaller taxes. 
In addition the Minister proposes a voluntary conver- 
sion of the debt, the interest on the External debt to be 
reduced to 4 per cent., free for ever from taxation, 
and there is to be an Internal debt bearmg 4} per 
cent. interest. Whether it will be possible to carry 
the measure through the Chambers, and, if it is, 
whether the proposals can in fact be enforced, remains 
to be seen. But, at all events, Baron Sonnino 
deserves credit for the courage he has shown. His 
speech appears to have made a very favourable 
impression, and undoubtedly it has been favourably 
received here and in Germany. If the measure is 
successful, it will remove one of the serious dangers 
that have been hanging over the Continent. Owing 
partly to the suspense on account of Italian finance, 
partly to the Anarchist outrages, and partly to the 
Protectionist movement in France, the Continental 
Bourses have been quiet during the week. For all that, 
there is a good demand for investment securities in 
Paris, and there is decidedly a better feeling than 
there was in Germany. At home the City has been 
rather discouraged by the publication of the long- 
expected report of Messrs. Turquand, Youngs & Co. 
upon the Trustees, Executors, and Securities In- 
surance Corporation. It has long been known that 
the Corporation was in a very desperate state; in- 
deed, the shareholders have been paying £3, and in 
some cases as much as £4, per share to anyone who 
would be willing to take their shares from them, so 
as to get rid of their liability. But the report, if 
accurate, is even worse than had been anticipated. 
It is an extremely complicated document, but 
the substance of it comes to this, that the 
gross liabilities, after every allowance is made, 
amount to rather more than £865,000, or al- 
most the entire amount of the capital still 
remaining uncalled. The directors dispute the cor- 
rectness of the report, and promise to issue soon 
a statement of their own; but they do not deny 
that the liabilities are extremely heavy. <A receiver 
for the company has been appointed. It is hardly 
probable that, even if the liquidation is carried out, 
it will have a very adverse influence, for the con- 
dition of the Corporation, as already said, has been 
known for many months. For the time being, 
however, the report has unfavourably affected 
prices on the Stock Exchange. Nevertheless, there 
is a very strong demand for thoroughly sound 
investment stocks, and the improvement in trade, 
which has been showing itself since the beginning 
of the year, is making headway. In the United 
States there is as yet no sign of a _ recovery, 
nor is it likely that there will be for some 
months yet. There is much liquidation to be got 
through after so great a crisis; and, besides, trade 
cannot become active while the Tariff Bill is under 
debate. In Argentina there are fears of a quarrel 
between the Radical majority in the new Congress 
and the Government; and there is no prospect yet of 
an end of the civil war in Brazil. The Guatemalan 
Government announced on Thursday that it will be 
unable to continue paying the interest on its debt, 
and applying the sinking-fund, owing to the losses 
through the fall in silver. The debt is a little under 
a million sterling, and the interest 4 per cent. 

The India Council at last succeeded on Wednesday 
in selling the whole amount of drafts offered for 
tender, but the prices obtained were exceedingly low. 
For a small amount, ls. 1d. per rupee was got ; for the 
greater portion, only Is. 1}$d. per rupee. It is prob- 
able that the Council will be able to sell pretty 
freely for two or three months; but it is to be feared 
that it will have to take lower prices—certainly it 
will have to do so if it sells upon a large scale. 
Rupee paper is falling with exchange; and, owing to 
the exceedingly high rates for money in India, the 
Indian demand for silver has ceased, and conse- 
quently the price is again falling. On Thursday the 
directors of the Bank of England lowered their rate 
of discount to 2 per cent.—an exceedingly low rate 
at this time of the year. 
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THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


EB. 17. Another lesson in the influence of the 
peerage as an educational force. Lord Burton 
(late Sir A. Bass, of the Burton Brewery) has an- 
nounced his formal adhesion to the Liberal Unionist 
party. And down toa year ago he was an ardent 
Home Ruler and supporter of Mr. Gladstone, to 
whom he owed his peerage. It seems the way with 
most of the new peers. We must not complain, as 
it emphasises still further the Opera Bouffe character 
of our precious hereditary chamber.—Lord Salisbury 
fared still worse yesterday evening in the House of 
Commons than the day before. The panic rages yet 
in the Unionist herd. They know that whenever 
the question of the House of Lords is taken up 
seriously by the country the doom of that institution 
is sealed. That it has been taken up seriously now 
Iam not prepared to affirm. But what is clear is 
that it is in the power of the Liberal leaders if they 
please to bring the feeling against the hereditary 
system of legislation to a head, and to “sweep the 
country,” with the cry, “ Away with the House of 
Lords!” Nobody knows this fact better than Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir Henry James; hence their 
real fright at the thought that they may be caught 
in a struggle of this description—and on the wrong 
side. Mr. Labouchere is resolved to move an 
amendment to the address calling for the abolition 
of the Peers; and though such an amendment will 
be embarrassing to Ministers, it is certain to receive 
a considerable measure of Radical support. 

Feb. 18. Last night Mr. Gladstone gave his first 
dinner to the present Cabinet. I heard some 
speculations as to whether it would not also be 
his last. But this is altogether unlikely. In the 
old times the “Cabinet Dinner” was a recognised 
institution. It usually took place on a Sunday, 
and a great deal of the public business was trans- 
acted at it. The Cabinet system of government 
(which is, after all, the real secret and monopoly 
of our English Constitution) has been falling of late 
years not into disrepute, but into something like 
disuse. Both in the late and the present Govern- 
ment important questions are usually settled not by 
the Cabinet as a whole, but by a small section of 
it. In Lord Salisbury’s Administration this “inner 
Cabinet,” as it has been called, was a fixed body. 
It dealt with everything, and those who were not 
of the sacred clique were almost as much outsiders 
as the Ministers of non-Cabinet rank. In the present 
Government the inner Cabinet varies in composition 
in accordance with the work in hand. Thus there 
is one committee for dealing with the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, and another for dealing with Ireland. 
But it is a long time since the individual members 
of the Cabinet have enjoyed so much independence 
as the Ministers now exercise. Most of them are 
the masters in their own departments, which in 
the old days was frequently not the case. To return 
to last night’s dinner, at which Mr. Gladstone met his 
colleagues in a less formal fasaion than at an ordinary 
Cabinet Council. It is useless to conceal the fact 
that there is much speculation, as well as some 
anxiety, at present not among outsiders merely, but 
in the innermost political circles, with regard to the 
future. So much depends upon Mr. Gladstone’s physi- 
cal condition, and he has now attained so great an 
age, that it could hardly be otherwise. The great 
man’s spirit is as resolute, his courage as un- 
daunted, and his loyalty to his party as strong as 
ever. But some infirmities are creeping upon him 
which disquiet both him and his friends. That he 
is suffering from cataract in one eye is certain; 
but as yet the other is unaffected, and I believe 
that the sensational story reprinted from an Ameri- 
can newspaper yesterday morning, with regard to 
his interview with Dr. Grainger, the oculist, is vastly 
exaggerated if not wholly untrue. It is touching 
to hear him, when referring to his impaired vision, 





say cheerfully, “ But you know I have taken a great 
deal out of my eyes in my time,” as though 
apologising for the fact that at last they call for 
rest. 

Feb. 19. The papers do not make very much 
this morning of the demonstration of the Ber- 
mondsey Vestry in Trafalgar Square yesterday 
against the House of Lords. The Times, for ex- 
ample, slips the account into its outside page. Yet 
it was a notable meeting all the same, and specially 
notable as having been summoned, on brief notice, 
not by any of the great political organisations, but 
by that despised and neglected entity, a London 
vestry. The great space of the Square was filled 
with a well-dressed and most orderly crowd, prob- 
ably numbering from seven to eight thousand 
persons; whilst all round the balustrades over- 
looking the Square thick masses of spectators were 
assembled. The meeting furnished another proof 
that the Peers have “ touched a chord that vibrates,” 
whilst the good order that prevailed and the entire 
absence of crowding or confusion in the adjacent 
thoroughfares was a pretty commentary upon the 
Matthews policy and the pretended terrors of the 
shop-keepers when that policy was reversed by the 
present Home Secretary.—More attacks this morning 
(chiefly extracted from the Parisian press) on Mr. 
Asquith's “ placid inactivity” with regard to the 
dynamiters. One would think that it had always 
been the custom for English Home Secretaries to act 
as police agents for foreign governments, and that 
such a thing as sanctuary for political offenders had 
never been known amongst us until the present 
Ministry came into office. A Home Secretary can do 
a great many things, but he cannot disregard the 
law of the land. The people who agitate against 
him for not “clearing out the den of assassins” 
would do well to transfer their complaints to the 
House of Commons. But they had better read up 
the story of the French Colonels and their address to 
the Emperor before doing so. 

Feb. 20. Apparently the leaders of the Liberal 
party are as ready for the fray as their supporters, 
and this is saying much. Last night Mr. Gladstone 
spoke in the course of the debate on the Local 
Government Bill, and spoke with a physical vigour 
and mental clearness that delighted everybody. 
Such gloomy and exaggerated rumours had been 
spread about, that it was a relief to all to see the 
splendid veteran in his old form once more. And 
the scent of the battle is in his nostrils; for this 
morning it is announced that he will move that the 
Peers’ amendments on the Employers’ Liability Bill 
shall be set aside—thus raising the direct issue 
which every reformer wishes to have set before the 
country. Meanwhile, I hear that Lord Salisbury is 
plucking up his courage, is mightily angry at the 
way in which he has been thrown over by his 
ungrateful party, and means to say or do something 
very unpleasant on Friday, when he will be face to 
face once more with the restored Local Government 
Bill.—A great many people were prepared for the 
announcement in this morning's Times of the 
approaching marriage of Mr. Asquith to Miss Margot 
Tennant. It is long since such an announcement 
has had the widespread interest that attaches to 
this. Mr. Asquith’s sudden leap into the front rank 
in the political world, his youth and the comparative 
obscurity of his early life (comparative only I need 
hardly say), combine to make him a romantic figure 
on the stage of public life; whilst the lady he is to 
marry has been for some years the best known and 
most generally admired personage in the cultivated 
society of which she is a member. 

Feb. 21. Great dismay and some unnecessary 
anger this morning at what happened last night in 
the House of Commons. I can quite understand the 
disappointment, though the anger is wholly uncalled 
for. What happened was this: Mr. Gladstone’s 
motion that the amendments of the House of Lords 
to the Employers’ Liability Bill should be laid aside 
was declared by the Speaker to be unprecedented, 
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and, in fact, out of order. The Government had 
either to contest this point with Mr. Peel—in which 
case they would probably have been beaten—or to 
alter their resolution and move simply that the 
order for the Employers’ Liability Bill should be dis- 
charged. Theyadopted the latter course, which was, in 
fact, the only one open tothem. But their party had 
been heavily whipped for a division in which the 
direct issue between Lords and Commons would be 
raised ; they had mustered in force, and when they 
came down and found there was to be no division 
against the House of Lords they were furious. Some 
of them, too, were angry at the calmness and modera- 
tion of Mr. G.’s speech. Mr. G. has had rather more 
experience of Parliamentary tactics than his eager 
friends in the Press, and he has learned not to waste 
his fire by directing it against an enemy who is out 
of range. Ifthe original resolution had been in order, 
we should unquestionably have had a fighting speech 
from him, equal in strength to the whip that had 
been sent out. As it was, he had to content himself 
with laying the case for the Employers’ Liability Bill 
before the House and the country, and with throwing 
the responsibility for the loss of the measure upon 
the Peers. The ardent spirits think this is tame; 
but it is no more tame than the action of the general 
who holds his fire when he cannot use it with effect. 
The Lords have supplied Ministers with plenty of 
ammunition by their action with regard to this Bill, 
and it will all be used—in due time. But before the 
great struggle comes there are some other matters to 
be settled. There is the Local Government Bill, for 
example. Will Lord Salisbury eat the enormous 
leek that has been prepared for his consumption 
by his own friends and supporters in the House 
of Commons? Or will he make a last attempt 
to save his dignity? His cowardice will probably 
make him yield in all essentials ; but I fancy he will 
still fight for the Charities, and try to cover the 
ugliest fall a man in his own position ever had by 
some show of compromise on that portion of the 
measure. Meanwhile, there is no need for the more 
moderate men to be angry at the anger of the ardent 
spirits of the Liberal party who are upbraiding their 
chiefs for not leading them instantly into the fray. 
Their indignation at last night’s incident only shows 
how full they are of the spirit of fight, and how 
heartily they will back their leaders when the for- 
ward movement at last takes place.—The battle 
between Selous and Labouchere rages furiously from 
day to day over many columns of the Times. With- 
out entering into the positive merits of the dispute, 
it is impossible to deny,after reading Mr. Labou- 
chere’s letter to-day, that he has made out the 
strongest possible case for a rigorous inquiry into 
the incidents of the Company's war in Matabeleland. 
—No House of Commons until Saturday; but a 
Cabinet on Friday, when many things will have to 
be settled. The Tory evening papers seem to have 
entered into a competition in the production of 
canards. When they are not announcing an im- 
pending dissolution, or the resignation of Mr. Glad- 
stone, they fall back on a split in the Cabinet. This 
is to-night’s sensation in the Globe, the cause of the 
alleged split being the proposed additions to the 
navy. There is just this much foundation for the 
story—that the exact sum to be devoted to the Naval 
Estimates this year has not yet been settled, and 
that, as usual, there are some differences of opinion 
about the amount. But to magnify these facts into 
a “split” or a “crisis” is ridiculous. The pre- 
ponderance of feeling in the Cabinet in favour of 
strengthening the fleet is overwhelming.—Much 
grumbling at the Liberal Clubs to-day over the 
action of the Speaker last night. A really strong 
man, say the grumblers, if he could not have found 
a precedent for Mr. Gladstone’s resolution, would 
have made one. 

Feb. 22. It is nearly four years since I read in 
my SPEAKER a delightful article entitled, “Mr. 
Gladstone’s Successor.” I think the date of the 
article was fixed somewhere in the next century, 








and the leader-writer, who at that distant period 
was still discussing the question that so many people 
have been talking about for years, decided finally 
in favour of Lord Dalmeny, the youthful heir of 
the Primroses. Like most people, I have been ac- 
customed for exactly twenty years now to hear men 
talk about Mr. Gladstone's successor. The talk began 
immediately after February, 1874, and the wise 
world thought that it had finally settled the question 
in 1875, when the Liberal party (gathered in the 
smoking-room of the Reform Club, of all places in 
the world), formally selected Lord Hartington as its 
leader vice Mr. Gladstone retired. What wire-pull- 
ing, what underhand intrigues, what nobbling of 
the press we saw over that election. ‘“ And where 
is that party now?” Its decisions have faded 
away like the smoke of the innumerable cigars 
that have been consumed in the historic apartment 
in which it met to choose a successor to Mr. Gladstone. 
I think it was in 1886 that the old, old question was 
next prominently before the public. That was when 
Mr. Morley, speaking at Leeds, used a phrase that 
became famous in reference to suggestions as to the 
future leadership: “There is no vacancy.” Remember- 
ing these things, one cannot pretend to be surprised 
that the outside gossips should again be reverting to 
this ancient topic. The quidnuncs are at it again, 
and are making or unmaking a “successor to Mr. 
Gladstone” every day in the week. Some talk of a 
compact among certain Radicals not to support any 
Peer as Prime Minister in future; talk also of the 
distrust with which another section of the party is 
said to regard all possible candidates for the successor- 
ship in the House of Commons. I do not believe in 
these compacts, even if people have been foolish 
enough to enter into them ; nor do I believe in weav- 
ing ropes of sand to be used at some uncertain date, 
and under wholly unknown conditions. Above all, I 
do not believe in an untimely attempt to divide the 
lion’s skin. Yet, seemingly, idle men must gossip, and 
born wire-pullers must intrigue ; and now, as in 1874 
and 1886, their thoughts are all bent upon this ques- 
tion of the successor to Mr. Gladstone. 

Feb. 23. The ardent souls who were disappointed 
by Mr. Gladstone’s moderate speech on Tuesday—a 
speech that was all the more deadly because of 
its moderation—are not, after all, to be left 
unconsoled. Mr. Gladstone, I learn on good au- 
thority, is quite alive to the feeling in the 
ranks of his own party concerning the House of 
Lords, and is prepared to speak out on the 
subject with no uncertain voice at the earliest 
possible opportunity. When that opportunity may 
occur is not yet certain, for much must necessarily 
depend on the action of the Peers to-night. But even 
if he gets no chance on Monday, he will certainly 
have one a week or so later, when Mr. Labouchere’s 
amendment to the Address is moved. Meanwhile, 
the enthusiasts would do well to remember that the 
House of Lords—the last and greatest citadel of 
Toryism—is a fortress that cannot be taken by coup 
de main. That it can be taken every Liberal 
believes; but the operation will be a _ serious 
one that must be carried on seriously. The 
Upper House is no Jericho to be brought to the 
ground by the blast of even the shrillest trumpet. 











“THE SOUND OF A VOICE THAT IS STILL.” 
\ JHEN Glendower boasted that he could call 

spirits from the vasty deep, he came within 
an ace of anticipating the phonograph. For it is 
no abuse of figurative diction to say that in this 
instrument may be lodged the spiritual essence of 
man, his inmost thought, speaking on occasion, with 
well-remembered tones, long after the mortal part 
of him has gone the way of all flesh. The other 
day the phonograph delivered a message from 
Cardinal Manning on some pertinent matter in 


which his advice would certainly be solicited, 
were he still amongst us. The opinion thus uttered 
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might have been set down in writing by the hand 
which is now dust; but such testimony could 
have had none of the force of an actual voice, 
coming, as it were, from beyond the grave, with 
a direct personal appeal which could be made 
by no written witness. Perhaps the imagination is 
rarely touched so strongly as by this imprisonment 
of human accents in an ingenious piece of mechanism. 
The djinn in the Arabian story, who was distilled 
into a bottle under Solomon’s seal, is little more 
marvellous than the preservation of the voice after 
death by the resources of science. The speech of 
those who have been taken from us is the most 
precious of all memories. It lingers in the ear with 
familiar intonations of mirth, entreaty, or reproach. 
How often do we hang on the lips of a stranger 
whose utterance recalls the voice which has been 
stilled for ever, till suddenly some discord breaks the 
charm, and the spirit from the vasty deep that 
seemed to be hovering near us takes its flight! 
Some people are so sensitive to this kind of 
association that the ear of memory becomes 
painfully acute, and a snatch of song floating 
through a window touches a chord of reminiscence 
which snaps almost immediately with a pang. This 
sensibility to the purely elusive affinities of tone is 
simply a tribute to the potency of the organ which 
makes the happiest communion of soul with soul. 
What solace to a desolate heart could we compare 
with that which would be ministered by the sound 
of the voice that is still? Reason would tell us that 
the words which came from the phonograph were a 
mechanical repetition, and not an original and 
spontaneous communication. But words are of no 
account; it is the voice itself that is the priceless 
treasure which death has been unable to wrest from 
us. Enshrined in that little instrument we should 
possess the melody of which we had cheated the 
grave, and which would remain a constant inspira- 
tion of intimate tenderness in our lives. 

In a more public sense the phonograph might 
play a remarkable part in the experience of man- 
kind. Contact with great gifts is always more im- 
pressive when it is aural, and it would be vastly 
edifying to the student if he could actually listen 
to that dialectical method by which Socrates, as his 
enemies said, made the worse appear the better 
cause. There was a famous scene (according to 
Plato) when the philosopher showed the superiority 
of his mind by drinking the company into a tipsy 
condition, and then going off serenely to take a bath 
at the Lyceum. Fragments of the dialogue on that 
occasion would be extremely instructive now, had 
the phonograph been known to the Greeks. There 
are few public men who would not willingly 
transmit their voices to posterity, giving to 
oratory that impassioned timbre impossible to the 
printed word. The actor who leaves the world no 
copy of his graces save the tradition of imitation, 
which is so apt to degenerate into soulless mannerism, 
would be grateful for a medium of conveying to 
future generations some of the magic which stirred 
the heart-strings of his contemporaries. What was 
the quality in Edmund Kean’s diction which set 
the coolest heads in a whirl, and lashed the pit to a 
tempest of excitement? There is no spell like that of 
the human tongue, and there is nothing that we 
erave so strongly from the past. The poet's 
envy of him who had seen Shelley face to face 
touches its climax in the eager question, “ And did 
he stop and speak to you?” As the majestic 
ghosts of history and literature pass_ before 
us, how naturally Horatio's entreaty to the spectre 
at Elsinore springs to our lips : “ I charge thee, speak ! 
Stay and speak!” Let every man to whom a 
favourite quotation is both a stimulus and a balm 
imagine how infinitely more sovereign both would 
be if the words came to him at will in the veritable 
accents of the genius that wrote them! What 
manner of man Shakespeare was most of us would 
give much to know; but above all we should prize 
the voice that read A Midsummer Night's Dream to 





Queen Elizabeth, who probably appreciated the 
robust humours of Falstaff a good deal more than 
the delicacies of Titania. It is possible, of 
course (and here comes the besetting vice of 
scepticism), that we should be disappointed with 
the speech of the bard, and care as little for it 
as for the Scotch gutturals of King James in his 
moments of maudlin affection for “ Steenie.” It would 
be a dreadful thing to hear Shakespeare recite— 
“Tf music be the food of love, play on. 

Give me excess of it; that surfeiting, 

The appetite may sicken and so die. 

That strain again—it had a dying fall : 

O, it came o’er my ear like the sweet south 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing, and giving odour— 
in a cracked or slightly nasal pitch. How would the 
grief of Constance for her son, or Arthur's prattle to 
Hubert, sound in the tones which provoked repartee 
at the Mermaid? It is a dangerous speculation, 
born of that unwholesome spirit of cavil which 
gibbers at our fondest illusions. Yet who would not 
run any risk to hear Shakespeare speaking across 
the centuries, even in a machine ? 

This brings us, however, to the prosaic fact 
that the phonograph in its present development is 
lamentably imperfect. It is less suited to reproduce 
the finer phrasing of the voice than the diapason of a 
brass band, or the robustious note of a certain form 
of pulpit eloquence. The frenzy which tears a dog- 
matic passion to tatters, and prophesies eternal 
damnation in a prolonged screech, might be not 
unfairly reiterated in the phonograph. Some of 
the rhetorical humours of Seven Dials on Satur- 
day night ought to receive substantial justice for the 
same reason. But we hope the invention will in 
course of time be so far perfected as to seize and 
retain the most delicate shade of individuality. It 
will then be for the citizen to consider that a phono- 
graph, stored with the personality of his household, is 
an indispensable heirloom. The photograph album, 
even the family pictures, will be of secondary import- 
ance. The most striking moments in many domestic 
histories may be recorded with a fidelity far more 
convincing than oaths on parchment. Novelists have 
scarcely realised, and jurisprudence still ignores, the 
possibilities of the phonograph as a treasury of 
secrets and as a deponent before the law. Many a 
criminal may be lured to a confession which will 
afterwards ring in his ears at the judgment bar. 
Richard writhing on his bed while the ghosts of his 
victims cry, “ Despair and die,’ would not be so 
startled as the murderer who heard his own voice in 
the court of justice accusing him of hiscrime. These 
are contingencies which should stimulate the zeal of 
Mr. Edison for the perfection of what is already a 
marvel of ingenuity ; but stronger still is the appeal 
of the voiceless past not to leave our own age dumb 
to the ages that will follow after. 








WOMAN IN FRANCE. 

HE great Woman question in various shapes has 
begun very seriously to stir the French as 

it has ourselves. One meets it pushing itself in- 
to literature with noticeable persistency. Now it 
startles you in the person of some type of the girl 
of to-day—in Gyp’s “ Loulou,” for example. Loulou, 
with her little impudent nose, her tomboyishness, 
her extensive and audacious knowledge, her total 
lack of the results of good bringing-up, product of 
an age when everything is in a state of flux, child 
of an aristocracy which has lost its place and has 
neither the capacity nor the will to find another, 
which has no longer any ideals, which lets itself 
drift among the shifting social currents of the hour, 
knowing not and apparently caring not for what 
future to prepare its children, Loulou is what the fin de 
sitcle gives us as the equivalent for the demure and 
stately jeune fille of a former time, the demoiselle 
of Saint-Cyr or of the convents. In some respects 
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she bears a not too remote resemblance to some of 
our own daughters in revolt, and she certainly is a 
striking indication of the extent to which French 
notions of feminine education have altered since girls 
were brought up like soldiers “for the service of 
God or of the family,” and nobody questioned the 
decree : 
“Le devoir d’une fille est dans lobéissance.” 


Sometimes the woman question turns up in the 
spirituelles pages of M. Anatole France. Some- 
times its influence is seen in the impulse which 
prompts an eminent writer to make a study of 
the education of girls in the past. It has 
made its way on to the stage. Above all, we 
hear of it in the overflowing articles of that 
professional grandfather and adviser-general of 
mothers, the excellent M. Sarcey, who is just now 
deeply preoccupied with the case of girls of the 
working classes who have no dot, and who have too 
much Board-school education. 

On this latter special theme a novel has just been 
written and dedicated to M. Sarcey. It is entitled 
“ Demoiselles & Marier,” and its author is M. Albert 
Cim. ‘‘ With your great good sense,” says M. Cim in 
his dedication, “and your long experience of educa- 
tional affairs, you have not ceased to protest against 
that abuse of education, that diploma-mania which 
every year throws into circulation thousands of girls 
unprovided with a dot, without resources, disgusted 
in advance with the duties of the household and the 
family, and with all manual labour: for the most 
part fatally condemned to celibacy.” Here is 
something which may concern ourselves. We have 
not the exact conditions of French life which lend 
effect to M. Cim’s contrasts, and we doubt if the 
high-school girl of the working classes presents such 
a serious problem to us, having regard to the excess 
of female population, as she appears to do in France ; 
still we may get some light from M. Cim. His book 
is the story of two girls, Aline and Gabrielle, the 
daughters of a carpenter, a good workman, honest and 
industrious. To her parents’ disappointment Gabrielle 
does not show much taste for the learning which is 
poured into her at the primary school, and they are 
compelled to apprentice her toatrade. But Aline is 
the glory of the house, and the family pinch them- 
selves to keep her at school. She passes all her 
examinations, wins all her diplomas, and attains the 
“brevet supérieure.” The author takes her up at the 
point where she begins to look for employment; 
when she begins “the long interminable litany of 
applications, solicitations, rebuffs, and affronts.” At 
first she thought of becoming a teacher, but the 
Education Department has only sixty places to 
distribute every year, and the applications come in by 
thousands. She enters her name at every place 
where women are employed—at the post office, the 
telegraph office, the telephone companies, at the Bank 
of France, the Crédit Foncier, the Crédit Lyonnais. 
Every day she pays her visit at each of these places, 
for she has been told that there is nothing for 
conquering indifference like wearing people out with 
importunity. She submits with determined resigna- 
tion to promises which she knows are vain, to ill 
humour, and to rough language less hard to bear 
than some of the language of compliment. 

The situation threatens to be interminable. Aline 
at twenty-three is still living with her father, eating 
bread which she does not earn. A young man whom, 
when they were both children, she used to look 
forward to marrying, discreetly withdraws his 
candidature. He has a Government situation of £70 
a year, which will one day be worth upwards of 
£100. He cannot afford to keep a purely orna- 
mental wife. If Aline were only a femme de ménage ! 
Her sister Gabrielle is earning good wages at a dress- 
maker's, and a young working man is proposing 
marriage to her. 

At last Aline gets a situation in the Crédit Inter- 
national, her pretty face to some extent aiding her. 
She is put in an office where there are only women, 





and which is governed by a woman. M. Cim's 
account of this office is not encouraging. He charac- 
terises it as a “nest of tittle-tattle, of fierce rivalries 
and coquetries, of absurd vanities and sillinesses of 
all kinds, of perfidies little and big, of conflicts and 
quarrels, and, at the same time, of corruption.” It 
is to be feared M. Cim has a prejudice against the 
sex, as well as against public-school education. “ The 
question of advancement,” he continues, “ which is 
the cause of so much baseness and vileness amongst 
all bureaucrats, is complicated in the case of ladies 
by many particularities and jealousies which are 
the exclusive appanage of the daughters of Eve— 
jealousies of the old towards the young, of the 
plain towards the pretty, and, before all and 
above all, jealousies of dress.” According to M. 
Cim, corruption—that is his word; he seems 
to us to be painting an exaggerated picture, even 
for Paris, but we give it for what it is worth— 
corruption flourishes naturally, like a noxious plant, 
in such an atmosphere. He gives the story of each 
of the girls in the office, and they have all a lament- 
able sequel. Aline goes the way of the rest. She 
had had hopes of marrying a male clerk belonging 
to one of the other offices of the bank; but it 
appears that such marriages are extremely rare. 
“Have you ever thought,” says an employé to 
one of his comrades, “what the household of 
an ordinary clerk married to a female clerk 
must be like? Not a sou between them but their 
salary. Madame, who, like Monsieur, is all the day at 
her office, cannot busy herself, either with the 
kitchen or their room, or the management of 
things. They must have a servant—at least, if they 
do not want to eat in the cook-shop and live in the 
dirt. There are no children; they are in the way, 
in fact, the little ones, and they cost; Madame would 
be obliged to interrupt her office-work, and that 
would be deplorable, wouldn't it? Housekeeping, 
home, children, family, all these were good for the 
women of ancient times. The women of to-day have 
other duties and far graver cares!” 

M. Cim says the companies that employ women 
find them an incessant cause of bickering and trouble ; 
in spite of themselves they spread the spirit of 
disorder wherever they go. 

Aline at the end is glad to find her sister again— 
who has been getting on admirably—and to accept 
from her the room which she used to occupy as a 
young girl. There she sees her diplomas hanging up 
in their gilt frames, and she apostrophises them 
bitterly. ‘“ And what has been the result of it all?” 
she exclaims. “Torments, affronts, shame, misery, 
not a sou, and not even a means of earning a living 
in my hands.” 

* And I will add,” says M. Sarcey in commenting 
on this conclusion, “no husband; no children!” 
But, M. Sarcey, we would add, are there husbands 
enough to go round? And what are you to do with 
the surplus women? They, too, must live somehow. 








THE GOAL OF SOCIAL REFORM. 


—— 6 9o———— 


F late we have often had occasion to notice a 

curious change in the phraseology of political 
warfare in France. Formerly any “advanced” 
orator was practically certain to allude in every 
speech to the glorious principles of 1789. The 
Commune of Paris itself was only a reassertion of 
these principles (in the minds at least of its first 
promoters); the satisfaction of the claims of Labour 
their logical outcome. The capitalist and the large 
landowner of to-day represented to the Socialist a 
privileged class analogous to those whose privileges 
the Revolution abolished. As the Third Estate was 
emancipated then, so Labour, the Fourth Estate, was 
to be emancipated now. The Socialist Revolution was 
to be the consummation of Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity. But, at any rate since the disturbances 
at Carmaux, appeals to these principles have been 
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monopolised by the bourgeoisie—from M. Dupuy, who 
might stand as a type of the bourgeois worthy, 
down to the least of the Conservative Republicans in 
the Chamber over which he presides. Labour, they 
say, does not now consider itself as a Fourth 
Estate to be fused with the rest, but rather as an 
organised machine to grind them down. France is to 
return to the Middle Ages—or, rather, to the seven- 
teenth century—with its network of privileged cor- 
porations, its overruling Providence (in the shape of 
the abstract State instead of the concrete King), its 
privileged class (only of labourers this time), and its 
unprivileged and much-taxed classes of capitalists, 
rentiers, small tradesmen and peasantry: in a word, 
the Liberty and Political Equality of the Revolution 
are to be virtually undone to promote Fraternity 
among one class, at best. The Christian Socialists 
openly advocate the restoration of the medizval 
economy; the other varieties of Socialist do not 
formulate a demand for reversion to the medizwval 
order, but they are just as medieval in essentials 
as the Christian Socialists, and indefinitely more 
dangerous. 

The latest statement of this view is to be found 
in a little book,* just published, from the pen of 
M. Yves Guyot, a sequel to the campaign document, so 
to speak, reviewed in these columns last August 
during the French general elections. It is rather 
discursive—a sort of running commentary on the 
acts and speeches of prominent Socialists and 
Radical sympathisers with them in France,—and 
much of it refers only to current French politics. 
And it contains a number of positions which seem to 
us very dubious,—such as the statement that a 
society is only an aggregate, and that Hegelians and 
others who think it is something more are the 
Vitalists of Sociology ; the statement that the Revo- 
lution abolished eminent domain; the unreserved 
condemnation of municipal socialism ; the unmeasured 
attacks on Rousseau. But if we eliminate this, 
enough remains to suggest to us that some tenden- 
cies manifest in England are also medieval, and that 
it is high time, now that Mill has been dead twenty 
years, that we should again try to define our goal. 

Socialist principles, M. Yves Guyot tells us in 
a neat phrase, are infiltrating French society “by 
endosmose.” The principles of 89 were international 
in their significance. Then the society of caste and 
privilege, of regulated manufacture and centralised 
despotism, was definitely broken up. It was placed 
on record by the Declaration of Rights—as it had 
virtually been maintained half a century before by 
the physiocrats—that every man had a natural 
right to go where he liked, do what he liked, make 
what contracts he liked, and enjoy the property which 
is in fact the extension of his own personality, sub- 
ject only to the limitation of the claims of each by the 
like claims of all. This indeed was somewhat marred 
by the theory of Rousseau that the Social Contract 
which guaranteed to individuals their natural 
rights did so only by absorbing them in the State, 
and that the rights were only held subject to the 
interests of the State. In truth (if we understand 
M. Yves Guyot aright) there is no contract at all 
except as an ideal; but in the ideal certain rights 
are supposed to be reserved to the individual. 
The American Declaration of Independence ex- 
presses this; it has found its natural enforcement 
in American Constitutional law; and “natural 
rights”’ have there the sanction which they do not 
possess in England or France. It is desirable to 
formulate them in the French Constitution, and to 
give them the sanctions of law. This alone is the 
protection from the new tyranny, which sacrifices 
the industrious to the idle, the Haves to the Have- 
nots, the “free labourer” to the privileged trades 
unionist, which makes the State the Universal 
Provider (with a very limited and speedily ex- 
haustible fund to draw upon) and absorbs individual 
men into a vast economic machine. 





* “Les Principes de 89 et le Socialisme.” Paris: Ch. Delagrave. 





It would take a great deal more space than a 
weekly paper has at its disposal to criticise this 
view adequately, and most readers—quite wrongly, 
however, in our opinion—will probably consider 
it sufficiently condemned by the mention of the 
social contract. Misapplied biological analogies, 
misunderstood history of the prehistoric ages, 
chaotic ethics, and the practical necessities of a 
period of reorganisation have all contributed to 
obscure the essential truth which that theory 
contains. Even in America we find unpatriotic 
professors who are not ashamed to avow their 
disbelief in “the reactionary doctrine of inalien- 
able rights” embodied in their own constitutional 
law. If, however, we believe in the doctrine 
that the individual is an end in himself—and 
that, we think, is the necessary presupposition of 
ethics—we do not see how the individual can be 
thought of except as in relation to other individuals. 
These mutual relations in their normal form are 
duties and rights: often obscured or alienated, in 
fact, but none the less essential and primordial. It re- 
mains to be seen how they are to be secured. A Fabian 
correspondent was once found to maintain in these 
columns that the policy of his society was, after all, 
to promote individual liberty and initiative and 
diversity of character. One would not have sus- 
pected it; but it is eminently desirable that the end 
should be formulated in an authoritative and forcible 
way. How to get at the end may, of course, be a 
matter of discussion, and sometimes, no doubt, 
it has been attained by legislation which a strict 
interpretation of the rights of property would ex- 
clude. But that kind of legislation is the alternative 
to revolution. Again: we do not suppose anyone 
would seriously defend interference with blacklegs 
in a strike except as a regrettable but natural 
incident of a war in which the strikers are right. 
And we are quite ready to believe that the sup- 
pression of private enterprise or the limitation 
of income have no other end than the promotion of 
liberty for all. But the end tends to be lost to 
view; reading the quotations in M. Yves Guyot's 
book, one would suppose the rights of man had 
never been proclaimed at all. The more reason to 
reassert and formulate them, and to remind the 
Socialist enthusiast that they are not to be wholly 
denied even to the despised bourgeois or to the de- 
tested capitalist. We are all working—in conflict— 
to promote one end. It is well we should be quite 
clear as to what the end is. Some day, as prominent 
Conservative thinkers like Sir Henry Maine and 
Mr. Balfour have reminded us, we shall have to 
write down the British Constitution. That day is 
probably remote ; but when it comes, posterity will 
find it desirable to prefix an introduction containing 
a new Declaration of Rights. 








THE LONSDALE PAPERS. 





TT is interesting to trace the evolution of heredit- 

_ ary genius, and when we learned from the 
Thirteenth Report of the Historical Manuscript 
Commission, which consists of extracts from the 
archives of the Lowthers, that Hugo de Louthre 
sat in the Parliament of Edward I., and that this 
old family has served the State in a legislative 
capacity ever since, we fondly hoped to discern the 
development which has flowered into the Right 
Honourable James. There is nothing, however, in 
the venerable stock which presages in any way the 
character of the legislator who is equally famous in 
the House of Commons and on Newmarket Heath. 
There was a Lowther who served in the Peninsula, 
and wrote letters not unlike those in which colonial 
sportsmen describe the shooting of “ stray Matabele ” 
in the pursuit of “old Lo Ben.” There were Lons- 
dales who received more or less interesting com- 
munications from sovereigns and statesmen. But 
the interest of this Report owes little or nothing to 
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the personal initiative of the family whose chief 
representative now has distinguished himself by a 
taste for light opera. The most curious part of the 
volume consists of exceedingly quaint reports of 
proceedings in the House of Commons in the early 
years of Charles I. by “Mr. Lowther,” who was 
either John Lowther, Member for Westmoreland, or 
Richard Lowther, Member for Berwick, in the first 
Parliament of Charles. At this time there was a 
violent agitation against the Duke of Buckingham. 
He was accused, amongst other misdemeanours, of 
having poisoned King James, and the evidence of 
the doctors before a Select Committee is not reported 
with any partiality towards Charles’s favourite. 
James died in a fit after much plastering and posset- 
ing ; and the insinuation was that Buckingham had 
evilly manipulated the plaster or put something in 
the posset, both of which medicaments come up like 
ghosts in the middle of votes in Supply. The doctors, 
who were very much alarmed, seemed disposed to 
shift all responsibility upon the shoulders of Buck- 
ingham, one Baker, a barber, and a mysterious 
person described as “aman of Essex.” “The day 
the King died upon, knows Sir William Paddie 
brought the note: and it was approved and might 
be used: generally they disliked a plaster, but not 
this. They said the plaster was a secret of a man 
of Essex ; Hayes laid it on, King liked it as approved 
and experimented it, and King took divers things 
whether they would (or) not, undervaluing physi- 
cians. He commended the posset.” From this it is 
clear that the British Solon had a low opinion of the 
faculty, and believed himself to possess more sense 
than the whole pharmacopeia; also that “ Mr. 
Lowther” made his notes with a conciseness which 
had no dealings with lucidity. 

There was a strong desire to bring that posset 
home to Buckingham, and a good deal of prejudice 
was excited by the statement that it consisted of 
“treacle only.” It was resolved accordingly that 
“posset drink given contrary to direction, without 
advice, disliked after if madman excuse against 
common person excuse not against King”; which 
evidently means that as James disliked the posset 
after commending it, this was a proof against 
Buckingham that when James did commend it he 
was mad, and that although the madness of a 
common invalid might excuse his advisers, the 
madness of a King was no excuse; hence another 
proof against Buckingham. This method of reason- 
ing was a little too strong for one member of the 
House of Commons who reminded his colleagues 
that “Sir Walter Tirrell shot at stag, killed King, 
no treason, no evil intention.” But this historical 
extenuation was overruled by a crushing argument 
which is somewhat obscure now. “ Duke received it 
thirty, killed him sixty. The boldness!” Perhaps 
it means that “ treacle only” is a young man’s delight 
but an old man’s poison. Here Sir Thomas Gurnie 
became very sententious. “Sorrow to speak here 
against opinion, once more after that conference, 
heard it at Court first and since that great rashness 
and indiscretion (his own or the Court's?) if wise 
men always wise fools might beg.” Whether this 
was a reflection on the late Defender of the Faith 
or on Buckingham is not clear ; but certain it is that 
the lamentable bungling of the plaster or the posset, 
or both, was “Resolved,.an act of transcendent pre- 
sumption of dangerous consequence.” After this it 
was not difficult to find that the Duke was guilty of 
Arminianism and the decay of trade. Religious 
feeling was a powerful factor in the deliberations 
of the Commons. Sir Edward Coke (who fortunately 
discovered no Arminianism in Littleton) declared 
that Buckingham was the cause of the visitation 
of Divine displeasure on the country. The Vice- 
Chamberlain, who had a literary gift, compared the 
Duke “to a beast, stellio stellionatus, so changeable 
as none could tell what to make of it”; thus 
anticipating the famous lines :— 

“ Stiff in opinion, always in the wrong, 
Everything by turns and nothing long.” 





The Vice-Chamberlain also indulged in historical 
parallels, and had much to say about Sejanus; but 
his greatest effort was a flight of metaphors which 
must have made a deep impression on “ Mr. 
Lowther.” He began by pointing out that the 
Commons had “fallen on a rock” where they be- 
haved like “tortoises”; then he reminded them 
that “Sir F. Bacon used to introduce his matter by 
poetry and history, a man most elegant though 
likened to a meteor”; then, still harping on the 
plaster which naturally made its appearance on the 
“rock” with the “ tortoises,” he maintained that the 
Duke was “informed in house and private, what 
needed he such voluntary ignorance to express in 
the plaster as though aliquid latet quod non patet, 
left evil, believe this not directed, but the house 
declared there was no evilintent.” After this comes 
a “cockboat” and a “tempest,” and the ambiguous 
comment of “Mr. Lowther”: “This speech exceed- 
ingly disliked, though I see not the cause somebody 
much to blame for it.” 

A much later period is pleasantly illustrated by a 
description of the passage of the Act of Union 
between England and Scotland, “when the Secre- 
tary, the Speaker, the Attorney Generall, and the 
chearful Admirall (probably an ancestor of Admiral 
Field) spoke,” and when the Gallery of the Commons 
was “full of Peers, where some of the Northern ones 
were handled by their countrymen very familiarly ” 
—slapped on the back, no doubt. The writer, who is 
disguised as “H. M.,” winds up a happy day by 
sending “my Humble service to everybody, from my 
sober cozen, to Boozy Mrs. Coll ”—a pleasing touch of 
contemporary badinage. Later still, we find a 
“Minute” by the Duke of Newcastle of a conversa- 
tion between his brother, Mr. Pelham, and George IL., 
who was incensed at the prolonged sittings of Parlia- 
ment. “ Damn it and you!” quoth the irate monarch, 
who, it will be remembered, when apprised of his 
accession by Sir Robert Walpole, remarked, “It is 
von big lie!” There is also a glimpse of election- 
eering in 1757, in which year the energetic John 
Robinson, “ to prevent frand and the great abuses 
committed by the mob on these occasions,” provided 
Sir James Lowther’s friends at Whitehaven with 
entertainment at “the ‘Globe,’ Mr. Dixen’s, un- 
limited,” to say nothing of the “13 other houses for 
taking off the lower class.” There was a thoughtful 
provision of ale, too, for “the mob,” who were thus 
prevented from “ getting in and stealing, and carry- 
ing off all the liquor they could.” We hope that 
by these highly moral precautions John Robinson 
was able to cope with “ the great abuses” to Sir 
James Lowther’s satisfaction. 








THE ASTONISHMENT OF CAPTAIN 
BROW NRIGG. 





“Tl ya en nous un tas d'‘individus différents, sans compter 
les animaux.” 


J)EOPLE who write books insist upon the force of 

association lurking in certain perfumes. They 
tell you there is nothing like an unexpected smell 
to conjure one back, unresisting, into past states 
of being and old days clean forgotten. But there 
is one man who knows better than this; he knows 
it is all a question of sound. It is a voice, the sound 
of a voice, that does it; that wakes the dead and 
crumples up the years. 

Or else why should he, Bobby Brownrigg, home 
on leave—standing opposite the Gaiety Theatre 
entrance just after luncheon, with two excellent 
stall tickets in his pocket, with a good cigar 
between his lips, buttoned up to the chin in fur; 
complacent ; comfortable; replete—why else, in 
Heaven’s name, should this cheery and most 
matter-of-fact young soldier have suddenly found 
himself carried back, irresistibly back and back— 
away from the omnibuses, and the sloppy pavement, 
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and the noise, and the crowd—to a broad ship's 
deck and a forgotten moonlight in the Indian Sea? 
The material illusion lasted, say, for perhaps half 
a minute. There was a block in the long line of 
wet and muddy vehicles; a horse down, and men 
swearing, under the thin drizzling rain. The girl 
standing exactly in front of Captain Brownrigg 
took advantage of the pause to chaffer with a man 
at the corner who was busy selling hot meat pies. 
Bobby’s eyes mechanically noted the outline of her 
bending figure—it was thin, but she had very neat 
ankles—as she leaned over to inspect the smoking 
contents of the greasy tin tray. His eye rested on 
her as Bobby’s cool, critical eyes have a way of 
resting on the present woman: but what he saw 
was a very different representation of that various 
OM, « « « 
For it was night, a moonlight night of fifteen 
years ago, and he, Brownrigg, was a subaltern once 
again. A nice, new, pink subaltern, with new 
clothes, and new experiences, and a brand new set 
of convictions, warranted to last for life. High up 
among the latter was his intimate persuasion as 
to the unparalleled, unapproachable excellency 
of his immediate superior officer, one Captain John 
St. John Bellew, at that time in charge of Bobby's 
own company. In point of fact Bellew was a 
smart soldier, who had seen more active ser- 
vice than usually falls to men of his age, very 
keen at his work, and, save and excepting on one 
point, as hard as nails. But Bobby saw him always 
in a kind of glorified mist of willing hero worship— 
a being clad in all the power and the glory of ex- 
perience—a sort of Crsar-cum-Wellington, with a 
dash of Mutiny Nicholson thrown in. It was an 
opinion, it is needless to add, kept strictly concealed 
in the breast of its originator. Practically, Bobby 
was not a demonstrative youngster. He watched 
his idol in silence ; copied him in manner from afar 
off; wore his hat at the same angle; treasured up 
his sayings as so many counsels of perfection to 
be pondered over in secluded and sober moments ; 
laughed at his jokes; turned shell-pink with delight 
whenever Bellew happened to recollect his existence ; 
and spoke of him as “a decent sort ”’—“ not half a 
bad kind, don’t you know?”—after the fashion of 
his own class and standing. 

To look at, Bellew was a slight, active, keen-faced 
little man, with a fair, freckled skin and blank blue 
eyes, which had a trick of suddenly growing ex- 
pressive. On this voyage out they were very ex- 
pressive indeed each time—and the times were 
numberless—that they rested upon the face of Mrs. 
Ogilvie, a lady not unaccustomed, one would imagine, 
to such tribute. Yet even she had been moved to 
faint remonstrance. “ Really, Captain Bellew,” she 
told him, “ but you have a way of staring one out 
of all countenance. Don’t. It’s—it’s ridiculous! One 
would think the principal object of your life was 
to persuade me—to persuade every woman you speak 
to—that—that you——” 

“Yes; goon. That I——; what?” says Bellew 
in his quiet, steady voice. But he never took his 
eyes off her face for an instant. 

They were leaning over the stern rail side by 
side, looking down at the white wake of the screw 
at the moment this conversation took place. They 
were generally leaning over something to look at 
something else—together; but now she drew back 
a step, and she blushed. She had had seven years’ 
experience of being the prettiest woman in her 
husband's regiment, but she blushed-so hotly that 
the water sprang to her eyes. Bobby Brownrigg, 
lounging in a deck chair ten feet away, saw the 
light catch and glisten on them, under the trans- 
parent shade of the big after-awning. “ I—I must 
go down. The children will be expecting me,” she 
murmured, half frightened and yet half tantalising. 

She looked up and down the ship. The long 
clean decks were sprinkled everywhere with cheer- 
ful, bright-coloured little groups of people. The 
second officer strolling by caught her glance, and 





lifted his cap with an air of discreet alacrity. She 
nodded good-morning and smiled brilliantly in 
answer to that delighted seaman’s salutation, and 
then her big, luminous, grey-blue eyes wandered up 
and up to where a flag fluttered, and the smoke made 
a brown blurr against the spotless blue sky—and fell, 
and rested curiously upon the serious face of the man 
beside her. “I wish—I wish you would let me go!” 
she said. 

They were standing some two or three paces 
apart, but she spoke, and felt for the moment as if 
he were holding her there against her will; actually, 
materially, preventing her from moving. Possibly 
Bellew felt it also, 

“ Haven't you understood—yet? I shall never let 
you go,” he said between his teeth, quite soberly. 

And then Bobby Brownrigg created a diversion 
by suddenly getting up to his feet, upsetting the 
long cane chair in which he was lounging, and stalk- 
ing off to his cabin with the air of a man who has 
just heard by telegram of the death of all his nearest 
female relatives. “There goes Bobby. Good old 
Bobby—sick as they make ’em. I fold you that last 
curry was enough to upset the stomach of my aunt’s | 
cat,” observed one man to another, catching sight of 
the boy’s white face. “Oh, blow your aunt. You 
go home and play dominoes with that cat,” said his 
friend, cheerfully. And Bobby heard them laugh. 

He locked the door of his cabin and sat down on 
the edge of one of the other fellows’ bunks, and 
stuck his legs straight out before him, and stared at 
his own boots. The boy was nineteen and a-half— 
getting for’'rader for one-and-twenty, he called it. 
His cramming had all been done for him by the 
parent Brownrigg; he had gone straight from the 
lawn in front of his father’s rectory to Aldershot. 
His personal vanity, except in the serious matter of 
regimentals, was totally unawakened. He was just 
an honest, healthy, cricketing, fishing, shooting, 
riding, unemotional young animal; and as unin- 
flammable as a safety match away from its own box. 
And to his prosaic, tenacious young mind Bellew 
stood for the Honour of the Regiment, and the 
Regiment itself represented . “Ohb,damn,. Damn 
the woman. Damnall women,” says Bobby, staring, 
and winking, and breathing heavily. It looked as 
if the boy were going to ery. 

He stayed in his cabin for an hour. When he 
came out he avoided looking at Bellew. He never 
told anybody what he had guessed, or feared, or 
overheard. It wasn’t Bobby’s way to speak of 
things. But after that the men in his room com- 
plained loudly that young Brownrigg was of no 
use any more; and theories of a jocular and 
indelicate nature were generously propounded to 
account for what McWhirter, the little Scotch 
surgeon, characterised as Bobby's pro-di-gi-ous 
blight. 

The most popular of these explanations referred 
pointedly to Bobby’s evident intention of competing 
with Bellew for the various delights of Mrs. Ogilvie’s 
society. In point of fact, as that lady speedily dis- 
covered for herself, the boy spent half his time on 
deck in close and amazed contemplation of her 
movements. His sisters, and the girls he had known 
at home, played tennis and attended strictly to their 
own business. It was something in the spirit of one 
of John Knox’s young men contemplating Mary 
Stuart that Bobby watehed the pretty woman in 
her graceful evolutions upon the deck; but she 
could hardly be expected to understand such a 
moral attitude. Nor could Bellew, who anathe- 
matised his loyal young follower, for a confounded 
impudent young ass, with great sincerity and 
freedom. All of which meant a very bad time for 
Bobby. 

It got to be very hot weather; a deadcalm. The 
engines, jarring in the night, seemed to be lifting the 
ship with an effort through the thick-looking motion- 
less water. Downstairs in the big saloon some of 
the more energetic spirits had begun dancing. In 
that heat, the banal refrain of the saloon piano 
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floated up through the open skylights with a tinkle 

like strained banjo-strings. All about the big round 
tropical moon the sky was of a dusty violet colour, 
which deepened into blue—an arch of shadowy trans- 
parent blue, that seemed to hang over the ship, to 
isolate it, shutting it away into a world apart. On 
the white even deck little black lines glistened here 
and there like black worms in the moonlight, where 
the softened pitch had oozed out between the planks ; 
the shadow of the starboard lifeboats on the white 
boards was defined as sharply as if the boats them- 
selves were floating in water; and Bobby Brown- 
rigg, rushing up to look for a missing partner, in 
the pause between two gasping waltzes, made for 
the nearest patch of darkness with the instinct of a 
hunter going straight for his prey. 

Behind the boat was a coil of rope and two 
figures, seated. One of them was a woman—her back 
was turned; it was just possible to distinguish the 
whiteness of her bare arms and shoulders from the 
white sweep of her dress; but it was not the 
particular white gown that Bobby was pursuing. 

And the voice of the woman said, “ Jack, do you 
mean what you say? On your honour—do you mean 
it?” the soft voice asked, that voice that was like a 
part of the warm pulsing darkness, and the wide 
mystery of the sea, and the wider night. 

And the man answered slowly, with a curious 
harsh catch in his throat, “On my honour, dear. 
My honour?—I should like to wreck my honour for 
your sake!” 

The engines throbbed like a heart beating. The 
waltz music tinkled, and Bobby crept quietly away. 
He wore his dancing-pumps; he made no noise. 
He said nothing of what had happened, either then 
or later. He was uncommonly good at holding his 
tongue was Bobby Brownrigg. He went on doing 
it when, early in the next spring, half Simla was 
discussing the cause of the apparent schism in the 
Ogilvie ménage. He had nothing to say when, a 
month or two later, Colonel and Mrs. Ogilvie, 
obviously on excellent terms, moved up with all 
their establishment to the Hills, and invited all 
their best-informed friends to a series of admirably 
organised entertainments. When, about the same 
time, Bellew abruptly left the service, and there 
were dark hints flying about that he had been 
met more than once of late the worse for heavy, 
systematic drinking, Bobby was, perhaps, the only 
man in the regiment with no theory handy to 
account for such unqualifiable aberration—and he 
didn’t go to Mrs. Ogilvie’s parties. And that pretty 
lady thought it was because he dared not trust him- 
self near her. She used to laugh about it with her 
friends. She always said Bobby was a dear boy, 
only perhaps just a little—a leetle wee bit—stupid! 
And the years passed. It was an old story by now— 
Bellew's disappearance from life. It was stale; it 
belonged to all the burning and forgotten interests 
of fifteen years ago. ... 

And Captain Robert Brownrigg, home on leave, 
standing one drizzling November afternoon opposite 
the box-office of the Gaiety Theatre, with two stall- 
tickets in his pocket, with a good cigar between his 
lips — comfortable, complacent, replete—had for- 
gotten as completely as the rest. It was only the 
accidental tone of a voice that brought back the 
whole scene before him—flashed it through his mind, 
with fifty other details that I have forgotten, while 
a man could count ten. The omnibus blocking the 
crossing moved on, swaying and slipping along the 
greasy pavement. The girl of the people, chaffering 
for a hot meat pie at the street corner, moved on 
after it. The tail of her faded gown dragged in the 
mud ; she caught it up, and the neat ankles twinkled 
briskly half-way over the sloppy crossing. The pie- 
man swore a little under his breath, looking after 
her. Then he stooped, fumbling with stiff blue 
fingers at the old leather strap which ran through 
the rings soldered to the edge of his rusty, battered 
tray. He swung it up with an effort against his 
shoulder. His ragged coat was all covered with 








grease stains down one side of it, where his steaming 
stock-in-trade had rested already. Still grumbling 
to himself, he put up his hand to his forehead, 
pushing back the wet peak of a mangy fur cap. 
Then he looked up—looked with blank, faded, de- 
risive blue eyes straight into the astonished face of 
Bobby Brownrigg, who started back as if he had 
been struck where he stood. 

“ Bellew,” he gasped. “ My God—Bellew ?” 

The pieman didn’t answer. He looked at Bobby 
carefully, up and down. That warm, dry, prosper- 
ous gentleman had once been under him; at his 
orders. They had loved—or Bellew thought they 
had both loved—the same woman. He shifted the 
tray on his shoulder where the strap cut through 
his thin coat. From where he had gone under—with 
what memories God knows, but up from the depths 
and dregs of the London street, from the Bottomless 
Pit—he looked up at his old comrade, and his eyes 
softened. 

“Damn you,” he said. “ Buy a pie.” 

It was the old voice surviving. He turned on his 
heel; the water squelched under his leaking boots, 
and the passing omnibus covered his irrevocable 
retreat. 

The other man, left behind, looked up and down 
the street at the thin falling lines of rain. “ Well— 
I'm—blowed!” said Bobby Brownrigg. 


GEORGE FLEMING. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE WOMAN QUESTION AGAIN. 


Srr,—When will our “leading Liberal weekly” take a 
clearer view of the woman question? A more sympathetic one 
is perhaps incompatible with its utter distrust of womanhood. 
With the change in the industrial position of women which 
is rapidly taking place, opening out to them various avenues 
of life, will come a greater freedom and independence of choice 
in the matter of marriage. There is no doubt that the position 
of wife and mother is the highest for a woman, and the most 
satisfying to her nature if the marriage is a congenial one ; if the 
reverse, single-blessedness is infinitely preferable. Hitherto it 
has been for the most part marriage, painful dependence, or a 
pitiful struggle, so that marriage of some kind has been the aim 
set before most girls. With greater liberty will come greater 
care in the selection of the husband, and a higher standard of 
morals will be demanded of men, for the native delicacy of 
women will refuse the coarse and sensual as she would the 
physically or mentally diseased. 

There is a strong feeling among thoughtful women—and 
among many thoughtful men too—all over the English-speaking 
world, that the present standard of social morals must give way 
to a juster ad purer one. If—to quote the article in your 
issue for February 10th—“the channels through which the 
garbage of a putrid life floats” affected men only, it would be a 
different matter as far as we women are concerned; but, at the 
bottom of that “ patrid channel ” lies the degradation of woman- 
hood. 

The man stands with his hands stretched wide apart; with 
the one he, for his own gratification, holds down woman in the 
dust, and with the other he bandages her sister's eyes lest she 
should see his vile work. 

Mrs. Bramwell Booth, in speaking of the reseue work among 
the girls in Piccadilly, says that an appalling number of them 
are deceived governessés. Could this be possible were it not 
that the offence which blasts a woman's reputation for ever 
makes little difference to the social standing of a man ? 

If men refuse to see the glaring injustice and brutality of 
this state of things, then women must open their eyes, and open 
them to some purpose. Society laws being much in their hands, 
the sooner they awaken to a sense of their power and responsi- 
bility in this matter the better. 

n another point, which is at present being so much dis- 
cussed, that of the relative positions of our mothers and 
daughters, may I say, as a middle-aged woman, speaking from 
a middle-class point of view, that the good understanding and 
sympathetic companionship which I see now in so many places 
between daughters and their mothers would not have been 
understood in the days of our parents, and would have seemed 
quite impagsible to them.— Yours, H 

February 20th. . 


[Sure Ly our correspondent does not suppose that our views 
differ from hers on the grave moral question touched upon 
in the above letter.—Ep. SPEAKER. ] 
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THE SPENCER LIBRARY. 


Dear S1r,—May I be permitted to point out an inaccuracy 
in your reference to the Spencer Library in your review last 
week of “ Books About Books”? This library now forms part 
of the “ John Rylands Library,” which is at present the private 
property of Mrs. Rylands. It is therefore incorrect to say, in 
any sense, that the City of Manchester has acquired it. The pur- 
poses and intended management of the library will all be 
announced in due course. Meanwhile it will obviously be in- 
convenient for unauthorised and premature statements on the 
points to gain currency.—Faithfully yours, 

SAMUEL G. GREEN. 

Streatham, February 21st, 1894. 








THE UNATTAINABLE. 





N the years that are past I once cried for the moon, 

Having centred my hopes in the heavenly boon; 
And I swore I would call it my own very soon, 

Or grow highly indignant about it. 
But the Fates had decreed (and their writing was plain) 
That the moon it might wax and the moon it might wane, 
But although I should crave it again and again, 

I was doomed to existence without it. 


Then—as life seemed too short for an idle regret— 
I refrained for awhile from the fume and the fret, 
And I made up my mind I would try to forget 
There was ever a moon to be cried for. 
So I lighted the gas-lamps and left them to flare, 
And the candles whereof there were plenty to spare ; 
And I boastfully said, “ In this glorious glare 
There is nothing, forsooth, to be sighed for ! ” 


But the air it grew foul and the gas it grew hot; 

And, in spite of pretences, I never forgot 

How the moon could transfigure the commonest spot 
Into Sinbad's bediamonded valley ; 

So I pat out the lights and looked up to the sky, 

And I cried, “ It is better to want what is high 

Than to win what is low: I will evermore sigh 

9” 


For the moon, and will scorn a pis aller ! 
ELLen THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





SAMUEL DANIEL. 


HE writings of Samuel Daniel and the circum- 

stances of his life are of course well enough 
known to all serious students of English poetry. 
And, though I cannot speak on this point with any 
certainty—not being myself a poet—I imagine that 
our younger singers hold to the tradition of all their 
fathers, and that Daniel still 


renidet in angulo 


of their affections, as one who in his day did very 
much, though quietly, to train the growth of English 
verse ; and proved himself, in everything he wrote, 
an artist to the bottom of his conscience. As cer- 
tainly as Spenser, he was a “ poets’ poet” while 
he lived. The whole of this page might be filled 
with the genuine compliments of his contemporaries, 
and he will probably remain a “ poets’ poet” as long 
as poets write in English. But the average reader 
of culture—the person who is honestly moved by 
good poetry and goes from time to time to his 
bookshelves for an antidote to the common cares 
and trivialities of life—seems to neglect Daniel almost 
utterly. I judge from the wretched insufficiency 
of his editions. It is very hard to obtain any- 
thing beyond the two small volumes published in 
1718 (an imperfect collection), and a volume of selec- 
tions edited by Mr. John Morris and published by a 
Bath bookseller in 1855; and even these are only to 
be picked up here and there. I find it significant, 
too, that in Mr. Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury” 
Daniel is represented by one sonnet only, and that 





by no means his best. This neglect will appear the 
more singular to anyone who has observed how apt 
is the person whom I have called the “average 
reader of culture” to be drawn to the perusal of an 
author's works by some attractive idiosyncrasy in 
the author's private life or character. Lamb is a 
staring instance of this attraction: and how we all 
love Lamb, to be sure! Though he rejected it and 
called out upon it, “ gentle’ remains Lamb’s constant 
epithet. And, curiously enough, in the gentleness 
and dignified melancholy of his life, Daniel stands 
nearer to Lamb than any other English writer, with 
the possible exception of Scott. His circumstances 
were less gloomily picturesque. But I defy any 
feeling man to read the scanty narrative of Daniel's 
life and not be moved thereafter to something like 
tender respect by any casual mention of Daniel's 
name. 


He was born in 1562—Fuller says in Somerset- 
shire, not far from Taunton ; others say at Becking- 
ton, near Philip's Norton, or at Wilmington in 
Wiltshire. Anthony Wood tells us that he came 
“of a wealthy family”; Fuller that “ his father was 
a master of music.” Of his earlier years next to 
nothing is known; but in 1579 he was entered as a 
commoner at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and left the 
university three years afterwards without taking a 
degree. His first book—a translation of Paolo 
Giovio’s treatise on Emblems—appeared in 1585, 
when he was about twenty-two. In 1590 or 1591 he 
was travelling in Italy, probably with a pupil, and 
no doubt busy with those studies that finally made 
him the first Italian scholar of his time. In 1592 he 
published his “Sonnets to Delia,” which at once 
made his reputation; in 1594 his “Complaint of 
Rosamond” and “Tragedy of Cleopatra,” and in 
1595 four books of his “ Civil Wars.” On Spenser’s 
death, in 1599, Daniel is said to have succeeded to 
the office of poet-laureate. 


“ That wreath which, in Eliza’s golden days, 
My master dear, divinest Spenser, wore ; 
That which rewarded Drayton's learned lays, 
Which thoughtful Ben and gentle Daniel wore. . . 


But history traces the Laureateship, as an office, 
no further back than Jonson, and we need not follow 
Southey into the mists. It is certain, however, that 
Daniel was a favourite at Elizabeth's Court, and in 
some way partook of her bounty. In 1600 he was 
appointed tutor to the Lady Anne Clifford, a little 
girl of about eleven, daughter of Margaret, Countess 
of Cumberland ; and his services were gratefully re- 
membered by mother and daughter both during his 
life and after. But Daniel seems to have tired of 
living in great houses as private tutor to the young. 
The next year, when presenting his works to Sir 
Thomas Egerton, he writes: “Such hath been my 
misery that whilst I should have written the actions 
of men, I have been constrained to bide with children, 
and, contrary to mine own spirit, put out of that 
sense which nature had made my part.” 


Now there is but one answer to this—that a man 
of really strong spirit does not suffer himself to be 
“put out of that sense which nature had made my 
part.” Daniel's words indicate the weakness that in 
the end made futile all his powers—they indicate a 
certain “ donnish ” timidity (if I may use the epithet), 
a certain distrust of his own genius. Such a timidity 
and such a distrust often accompany very exquisite 
faculties: indeed, they may be said to imply a 
certain exquisiteness of feeling. But they explain 
why, of the two contemporaries, the robust Ben 
Jonson is to-day a living figure in most men’s con- 
ception of those times, while Samuel Daniel is 
rather a fleeting ghost. And his self-distrust was 
even then recognised as well as his exquisiteness. 
He is indeed “ weil-languaged Daniel,” “ sweet honey- 
dropping Daniel,” “ Rosamund’s trumpeter, sweet as 
the nightingale,” revered and admired by all his 
compeers. But the note of apprehension was also 
sounded, not only by an unknown contributor to 
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that rare collection of epigrams, Skialetheia, or the 
Shadow of Truth. 


“ Daniel (as some hold) might mount, if he list ; 
But others say he is a Lucanist.” 


—but by no less a judge than Spenser himself, who 
wrote in his “ Colin Clout’s Come Home Again” : 


And there is a new shepherd late upsprung 
The which doth all afore him far surpass ; 
Appearing well in that well-tunéd song 

Which late he sung unto a scornful lass. 

Yet doth his trembling Muse but lowly fly, 

As daring not too rashly mount on height ; 
And doth her tender plumes as yet but try 

In love’s soft lays, and looser thoughts delight. 
Then rouse thy feathers quickly, DANIEL, 

And to what course thou please thyself advance : 
But most, meseems, thy accent will excel 

In tragic plaints and passionate mischance.” 


Moreover, there is a significant passage in the 
famous “ Return from Parnassus,” first acted at 
Cambridge during the Christmas of 1601: 

“ Sweet honey-dropping Daniel doth wage 
War with the proudest big Italian 
That melts his heart in sugar’d sonneting, 
Only let him more sparingly make us 
Of others’ wit and use his own the more.” 


Now it has been often pointed out that consider- 
able writers fall ‘into two classes—(1) those who 
begin, having something to say, and are from the 
first rather occupied with their matter than with 
the manner of expressing it; and (2) those who begin 
with the love of expression and intent to be artists 
in words, and come through expression to profound 
thought. It is fashionable just now, for some reason 
or another, to account Class 1 as the more respect- 
able ; a judgment to which, considering that Shake- 
speare and Milton belonged undeniably to Class 2, 
I refuse to assent. The question, however, is not to 
be argued here. I have only to point out in this 
place that the early work of all poets in Class 2 is 
largely imitative. Virgil was imitative, Keats was 
imitative--to name but a couple of sufficiently 
striking examples. And Daniel, who belongs to this 
class, was also imitative. But for a poet of this class 
to reach the heights of song. there must conie a time 
when out of imitation he forms a genuine style of 
his own, and loses no mental fertility in the trans- 
formation. This, if I may use the metaphor, is the 
mauvais pas in the ascent of Parnassus: and here 
Daniel broke down. He did indeed acquire a style 
of his own; but the effort exhausted him. He was no 
longer prolific ; his ardour had gone: and his innate 
self-distrustfulness made him quick to recognise his 
sterility. 


Soon after the accession of James I., Daniel, at the 
recommendation of his brother-in-law, John Florio, 
possibly furthered by the interest of the Earl of Pem- 
broke, was given a post as gentleman extraordinary 
and groom of the privy chamber to Anne of Denmark; 
and a few months after was appointed to take the 
oversight of the plays and shows that were per- 
formed by the children of the Queen's revels, or 
children of the Chapel, as they were called under 
Elizabeth. He had thus a snug position at Court, 
and might have been happy, had it been another 
Court. But in nothing was the accession of James 
more apparent than in the almost instantaneous 
blasting of the taste, manners, and serions grace that 
had marked the Court of Elizabeth. The Court of 
James was a Court of bad taste, bad manners, and 
no grace whatever: and Daniel—“‘the remnant of 
another time ’—as he calls himself—looked wistfully 
back upon the days of Elizabeth. 


* But whereas he came planted in the spring, 
And had the sun before him of respect ; 
We, set in th’ autumn, in the withering 
And sullen season of a cold defect, 
Must taste those sour distastes the times do bring 
Upon the falness of a cloy'd neglect. 

















Although the stronger constitutions shall 
Wear out th’ infection of distemper'd days . . 











And so he stood dejected, while the young men of 
“stronger constitutions” passed him by. 

In this way it happened that Daniel, whom at 
the outset his contemporaries had praised with wide 
consent, and who never wrote a loose or unscholarly 
line, came to pen, in the dedicatory epistle prefixed 
to his tragedy of “ Philotas,” these words—perhaps 
the most pathetic ever uttered by an artist upon his 
work : 

“ And therefore since I have outlived the date 
Of former grace, acceptance and delight, 
I would my lines, late born beyond the fate 
Of her * spent line, had never come to light; 
So had I not been tax’d for wishing well, 
Nor now mistaken by the censuring Stage, 
Nor in my fame and reputation fell, 
Which I esteem more than what all the age 
Or the earth can give. But years hath done this wrong, 
To make me write too much, and live too long.” 


I said just now that Daniel had done much, 
though quietly, to train the growth of English 
verse. He not only stood up successfully for its 
natural development at a time when the clever but 
less largely informed Campion and others threatened 
it with fantastic changes. He probably did as much 
as Waller to introduce polish of line into our poetry. 
Turn to the famous “ Ulysses and the Siren,” and 
read. Can anyone tell me of English verses that run 
more smoothly off the tongue, or with a more tem- 
perate grace ? 


“Well, well, Ulysses, then I see 

I shall not have thee here: 

And, therefore, I will come to thee, 
And take my fortune there. 

I must be won that cannot win, 
Yet lost were I not won; 

For beauty hath created been 
T’undo or be undone.” 


To speak familiarly, this is as easy as an old shoe. 
To speak yet more familiarly, it looks as if any fool 
could turn off lines like these. Let the fool try. 

And yet to how many anthologies do we not turn 
in vain for “Ulysses and the Siren;” or for the 
exquisite spring song, beginning—- 


““Now each creature joys the other, 
Passing happy days and hours ; 
One bird reports unto another 
In the fall of silver showers .. .” 


—or for that lofty thing, the “ Epistle to the Countess 
of Cumberland ” ?—which .Wordsworth, who quoted 
it in his “ Excursion,” declares to be “an admirable 
picture of the state of a wise man’s mind in a time of 
public commotion.” Certainly if ever a critic shall 
arise to deny poetry the virtue we so commonly claim 
for her, of fortifying men’s souls against calamity, 
this noble Epistle will be the last post from which he 
will extrude her defenders. A. T. Q. C. 





REVIEWS. 





OUR SECOND CHAMBER. 


Tue House or Lorps. A Retrospect and a Forecast. By 
T. A. Spalding. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


HE existing literature on the subject of the House 

of Lords is singularly small in extent. Of learned 
works, we have the Reports on the Dignity of a 
Peer. Of pamphlets we have, among an enormous 
number, only one (the articles reprinted from the 
Pall Mall Gazette under Mr. Morley’s editorship) 
which is worth remembering. In spite of all the 
harm it has done and all the abuse it has won, the 
Upper House has been fortunate in its literary 
opponents. So far, Mr. Spalding was lucky in his 
subject. There is perhaps no other subject of equal 
importance on which there is no good and up-to-date 
book. That he is also fortunate in the time chosen 
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for his book’s appearance need hardly be said. It 
comes to furnish us with literary powder and shot 
when, as he says in his opening words, “ the nation 
is on the eve of a struggle with the House of Lords 
which will equal, if it does not surpass, the severity 
of that which preceded the enactment of the Reform 
Act of 1832.” 

The scheme and method of the book are excel- 
lent, though we are not so sure that Mr. Spalding 
has been wise in his subdivision of space. He 
devotes rather more than half his 260 pages to an 
historical review of the past and present constitu- 
tion of the House of Lords. In forty pages he 
discusses the conduct of the Lords during the 
great reform struggle, leaving just fifty pages for 
what is perhaps the most important part of the 
essay—that is to say, a detailed investigation of 
the methods of the House of Lords during the past 
sixty years. He concludes with his own plan for 
the reform of the Upper House. Doubtless he was 
anxious to avoid the appearance of a party pamphlet, 
and this laudable anxiety may be a sufficient excuse 
for giving us a good deal which could have been 
picked without much difficulty from Hallam and 
Stubbs and May. The fair-minded Tory who gets 
Mr. Spalding’s book from the circulating library will 
read the first half of it at least without discovering 
any just cause of quarrel. For the facts given in 
the historical chapters are as plain and indisputable 
as anything in Haydn's “ Dictionary of Dates.” We 
might all agree with Mr. Spalding so far, and yet come 
to very different practical conclusions either from Mr. 
Spalding or from one another. Indeed, if we have a 
fault to find with his history, it is that it is a trifle 
Old-Whiggish. There is a happy optimism about 
the past changes in our constitution which neither 
the modern Radical nor the old Tory will be 
altogether able to share. Many of the events which 
he treats as proofs both of the wisdom and the 
good-fortune of our ancestors were accidents which 
might well have happened otherwise without any- 
body being a penny the worse. 

It was, in the first place, the merest accident 
that we ever had a House of Lords at all. In every 
country of Western Europe, where any form of 
popular assembly existed—and there were few 
which had not a Diet of some sort—the bodies 
summoned to represent the nation or the province 
were divided into sections on a class basis. Some- 
times, as in France, there were three estates—the 
nobles, the clergy, the peasants and burgesses. 
Sometimes, as in Sweden, the peasants and bur- 
gesses met separately. Instead of the bicameral 
system being part of the necessary constitution of 
a Parliament, the essential feature of every Parlia- 
ment was the representation of the various classes 
of the people, sometimes in two sets of repre- 
sentatives, sometimes in three, sometimes in four 
or five. Sometimes all sat together, sometimes each 
set sat separately. And the original constitution of 
the English Parliament was on the usual European 
model. There were nobles, including the greater 
barons coming in person, and the lesser barons 
coming by their representatives. There were clergy, 
including the lords spiritual, regular and secular, and 
the representatives of the lesser clergy. And there 
were the burgesses. Mr. Spalding hardly dwells 
sufficiently on the succession of accidents by which 
these three orders took to sitting in two chambers. 
There was first the accident by which the most 
numerous section of the noble class were absorbed 
into the old English organisation of the shires, and 
ceased to appear in Parliament as nobles only to 
reappear as representatives of the shires. There 
was, secondly, the accident—more an accident than 
an effect of the want of spirituality in the English 
clergy—by which the clergy split into two sections, 
the upper going with the Peers, and the proctors of 
the lower, after making some effort at separate re- 
presentation, disappearing from Parliament. There 
was, thirdly, the accident—due almost entirely to 
the plan of the palace at Westminster—by which the 





knights, instead of sitting with the barons, as for a 
time they seem to have done, took their places with 
the burgesses to form the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment. If we ask wherein England was more for- 
tunate than other countries, the answer would 
probably be that in England, unlike other countries, 
the lesser nobles and the lesser clergy became united 
with the burgesses to form what was from the 
beginning not a class body or a Lower House, but 
a common House, representative of all but a small 
fraction of the nation. When during the Wars of 
the Roses that small fraction nearly died out, there 
was no reason on the face of things why they should 
be revived, nor is it easy to point to a single happy 
event in subsequent history which would have 
happened differently if the Upper House had been 
allowed to go. 

The House of Lords has since been revived by 
three series of creations, none of them, or few of 
them, made with a view of constituting a repre- 
sentative Upper House. The first series of creations, 
that under the Tudors, was part of the seamy side 
of the English Reformation, for which Mr. Hallam 
said all there was to be said. The second series, 
that under the Stuarts, was an incident of court 
corruption. The third series, which began with 
Pitt, was openly and avowedly a trick of party 
organisation. The Tudor lords could not be trusted 
to remain Protestant unless they were paid for it. 
The Stuart lords were ennobled as the price of their 
own or their relatives’ dishonour. The peers of a 
later day were chosen, as the machine men of 
America choose their respectable figure-heads, because 
they were too rich to be neglected and too stupid to 
be given office. A sprinkling here and there of 
distinguished lawyers and soldiers had little effect 
on the whole body. In fact, the House of Lords, 
which is the prototype of all second chambers, does 
not possess, never did possess, and never can possess, 
any of the advantages which philosophers have 
supposed second chambers to possess. In its origin 
it was less representative than even the French 
noblesse. In its present form it is a mosaic of the 
most discreditable traditions of our history. 

These are the facts which, with some timidity of 
expression, Mr. Spalding brings out in his historical 
survey. In his account of the misdeeds of the 
House of Lords in the present century, he shows, 
with illustrations, that they have been obstructive, 
evasive, unjust, and cowardly. He does not profess 
to give a complete record of the mischief they have 
done or attempted. But there is one aspect of their 
misconduct which in a second edition he might dwell 
upon at greater length. Their opposition to the 
moderate measures of Irish land reform brought in 
by the Tory governments in 1845, 1853, and 1854, is 
one of the decisive events of history, but (perhaps 
to save the credit of some Whigs who helped them) 
has hardly been sufficiently exposed. On that occa- 
sion at least the Lords carried their point, with 
disastrous results to Ireland and the British Empire. 
As for Mr. Spalding’s scheme for reconstructing the 
House of Lords, it is as good as any other, but it 
will not be considered the most valuable part of an 
interesting book. Any scheme for reconstructing 
the House of Lords by drawing in to it the miscel- 
laneous elements necessary to make it representative 
of the nation is not a scheme of reconstruction. Itisa 
scheme for building up what we have never possessed 
in England (and which for that matter we have 
never felt the lack of)—a philosophic second chamber 
representing the diverse elements of the people, and 
therefore necessarily claiming to be in some sense 
co-ordinate with the House of Commons. Before we 
set about that work we should convince ourselves 
that the House of Commons does not, as according 
to the theory of the constitution it ought to, repre- 
sent the whole -people, for it cannot be too often 
repeated that the essential difference between our 
Parliament, which has lived, and other Parliaments, 
which died, is that our House of Commons always 
claimed to represent the whole nation, baron, 
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burgess, and yeoman—except the Peers, who repre- 
sented themselves. A reconstruction of the House 
of Lords would be, according to the real spirit of 
our history, a greater reflection on the Lower than 
on the Upper House. Perhaps the way lies rather in 
the direction pointed out by Dr. Spence Watson at 
Portsmouth. 





MORE ABOUT THE MUTINY. 


MEMORIES OF THE Mutiny. By Francis Cornwallis Mande, 
V.C., C.B. With which is incorporated the Personal 
Narrative of J. W .Sherer, C.S.I. In 2 vols. London: 
Remington & Co. 


THE time has not yet come for the British public to 
weary of fresh tales of the Great Mutiny. Colonel 
Maude and Mr. Sherer were both actors in some of 
the most dramatic scenes in that tremendous tragedy, 
and after the lapse of nearly forty years their 
narratives are still welcome. Colonel Maude took 
part in Havelock's expedition for the relief of 
Cawnpore and Lucknow, and Mr. Sherer was magis- 
trate at the former place immediately after its re- 
occupation by General Neill, and at a time when 
mutineers and murderers were being hanged every 
day in close proximity to the well of undying 
infamy. Both writers have, therefore, a good deal 
to tell us that is of real interest, and though it 
cannot be said that there is anything specially novel 
in their narratives, they have all the freshness and 
interest necessarily attaching to the record of 
personal experiences. Mr. Sherer writes with the 
ease of a good literary style, and tells his tale with 
distinct picturesqueness and effect. Colonel Maude, 
on the other hand, wields an unpractised pen, and it 
is sometimes rather difficult to follow the windings 
of his story. Nor is this the only criticism we have 
to make upon Colonel Maude’s portion of the book. 
That he is anxious to make the truth, and nothing 
but the truth, known with regard to the events of 
which he writes, we gladly admit; but he imports 
certain prejudices of his own into his narrative, and 
here and there the little grievances that vexed him 
so far back as 1857 are allowed to influence the 
opinions he expresses in these pages. It is all 
perfectly natural, no doubt. Every old soldier has 
some grievance of his own, but it is rather a mistake 
to obtrude anything of the kind into a narrative of 
serious events. In the case of Colonel Maude, it was 
General Havelock who apparently displeased him. 
Havelock had not recommended him for the V.C. 
so promptly as he might have done, and the fact is 
remembered against him to the present day. Again, 
Havelock’s son (the present Sir Henry Havelock- 
Allan) did not deserve all the credit he received at 
the time of the mutiny. His impetuous valour seems, 
indeed, to have been resented by those who felt that 
they could lead a charge and command a company 
in battle without the assistance of a young aide-de- 
camp. We have no desire to dispute the general 
accuracy of Colonel Maude’s statements on these 
points. It is notorious, indeed, that the immense 
fame and popularity which Havelock won in England 
at the time when he seemed to be the only man who 
was doing anything effective against the mutineers 
Was a surprise to persons in India, who probably 
knew more of the facts. But Havelock is one of the 
legendary heroes of our land, and it seems a pity 
that after all these years any attempt should be 
made to cast a shadow on the fame of one who un- 
doubtedly served England nobly in the sharpest crisis 
of her fate. To the splendid qualities of Outram, 
Colonel Maude does full justice; but we confess 
that we are rather sorry to read the passage in which 
Outram apologised to the writer of this book for that 
which most persons regard as the finest incident in his 
heroic career—his surrender of the command of the 
Lucknow column to Havelock. There has been no 
more chivalrous act than this in the history of the 
British army. Havelock, the man who had been so 


long neglected, had got his chance at last, and had 
made a magnificent use of it, not for himself, but for 








England. At the very moment when his heroie 

enterprise seemed to be nearing a successful issue, he 
found himself superseded by the appointment of a 
superior officer, General Outram. The latter, with 
an unselfishness which has made his name dear to 
the hearts of a whole generation of his fellow- 
countrymen, resolved that he would not stand in the 
way of the gallant soldier who had done so well 
when left to himself, and announced that he would 
accompany the column to Lucknow, not as its 
commander, but as a volunteer. There may have 
been a breach of military discipline in this act of 
self-abnegation on his part, but, if so, the breach 
was a noble one that has made the world his debtor ; 
and we own it hurts us to learn from Colonel Maude 
that Outram subsequently admitted that he had 
made a mistake, and regretted that he had ever 
yielded to that which was certainly the noblest 
impulse even of his noble life. 

There is a great deal in these volumes about 
Cawnpore, the massacre, and the terrible vengeance 
which was exacted for the slaughter of the women 
and children. Nowadays men are pretty well agreed 
that Neill’s proclamation, decreeing that all prisoners 
suspected of having acquiesced in the fearful tragedy 
of the slaughter-house should not merely be put to 
death, but compelled to submit to indignities which 
destroyed their caste beforedying, was aneedless piece 
of cruelty. But nowadays means seven-and-thirty 
years after the event, when men’s blood has had ample 
time to cool. Neill, when he issued his much-criticised 
order, was living in the midst of the mutiny, with 
the issue as yet undecided, and with the cries of the 
women and children, some of whom had been dear to 
himself, still ringing in his ears. It is not for us to 
pass final judgment upon the acts of a man at sucha 
moment. Even Havelock, the idol of the English 
world, did not disapprove of blowing the mutineers 
from guns, though he knew that, in the belief of the 
victims, the act destroyed, not merely their bodies, 
but their souls. There is, by the way, in this booka 
very graphic account of this mode of execution, 
Colonel Maude having carried more than one out 
under Havelock’s orders. Of the entry into Lucknow 
by Havelock and Outram, and the renewed siege 
which followed until the Residency was relieved by 
Sir Colin Campbell, we have a very interesting, 
though, it must be confessed, a rather confused 
account. Colonel Maude is nothing if he is not 
critical, and he brings to light some of the blunders 
that were made both by officers and men during 
those great days of struggle and endurance. We do 
not object to his statements on these points. To err 
is human, but the dust of a thousand errors of judg- 
ment can never obscure the glory of these heroes in 
the eyes of their grateful fellow-countrymen. 

Perhaps the most romantic part of these “ Mem- 
ories of the Mutiny” is the brief account given by 
Mr. Sherer of his sojourn in the palace of the Nawab 
of Banda when the mutiny was at its height. He and 
a small party of English men and women had fled 
from Futtehpore after the mutiny had broken out 
in that town. The first place they reached was the 
semi-independent city of Banda, where the Nawab 
was still inclined to remain loyal to the English 
Raj. Alarmed by the condition of the town, the 
fugitives applied for admission to the palace, and the 
Nawab received them cordially. ‘“ He was a youngish 
man, small and slight, but very active in frame, and 
with a lively kind of fatuous manner about him. 
Very badly brought up, and pampered with every 
indulgence by his elder female relations, he had gone 
wrong, morally, pretty well as far as he could; but 
his natural disposition was easy and good natured, 
and he showed no alteration of manner in face of the 
misfortunes which were threatening the British 
power.” Under his roof the fugitives spent some 
days in comparative safety, but Mayne, the English 
resident at Banda, was anxious to secure some guns 
that had been left in the town jail in order to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the mutineers. For this 
purpose the Nawab agreed that his body-guard should 
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be sent out to take the guns. They were marshalled 
in the court-yard of the palace under their English 
officer; but when the first order came, they refused 
to obey it, and opening the palace-gates, fled 
in a body, leaving the Nawab on horseback by him- 
self. “He dismounted, and came up to Mayne. 
There was no appearance of duplicity about him ; he 
spoke quite collectedly, and to good purpose. ‘This 
is no place for you any longer,’ he said. ‘ When my 
servants disobey me, I am powerless. I recommend 
you to go to Nagode. Stay here, if you like, to-night. 
The palace is at your disposal; but I say again, I 
cannot trust my people any longer.’” Without a 
moment's hesitation, the fugitives, among whom 
were women, departed, and pursued their perilous 
way to Nagode, where the native troops were 
still loyal. It was well that they tarried not, 
for that night all the English in the service of 
the Nawab, including the unfortunate captain 
of his body-guard and a belated fugitive who 
reached the palace a few hours after the others had 
left, were murdered in cold blood. It was not the 
fault of the Nawab, but later on the poor creature 
was compelled to throw in his lot with the mutineers, 
and though, after the final triumph of the English, 
his life was spared because of his kindness to our 
hunted fellow-countrymen, his estates were confis- 
cated, and he died in poverty and disgrace. All over 
Bengal, during those months of July and August, 
similar bands of fugitives to that from Futtehpore 
were making their way to the few places where the 
British flag still flew. Many perished on the road; 
some were treacherously betrayed by natives whom 
they had trusted; a few, like Mr. Sherer and his 
friends, were saved by the agency of those who 
refused to join in the revolt. Mr. Sherer’s narrative 
gives us a vivid picture of the fortunes of those 
whose lot it was to be caught in the fiercest tempest 
that has ever yet raged against the power of Britain, 
and both he and Colonel Maude once more recall for 
us the memories of those deeds of more than human 
valour and self-sacrifice that enabled the people of 
this island to regain their hold upon the dominion 
which had so nearly slipped from their grasp. 


JEKYLL’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF MR. JOSEPH JEKYLL WITH HIS SISTER- 
IN-LAW, LADY GERTRUDE SLOANE STANLEY, 1818-1838. 
Preceded by some Letters written to his Father from 
France, 1775. Edited, with a brief Memoir, by the Hon. 
Algernon Bourke. London: John Murray. 


It was certainly a happy thought that inspired Mr. 
Algernon Bourke to give to the public the letters of 
Mr. Joseph Jekyll, the once noted though now 
forgotten wit, gossip, and diner-out. Born in the 
year 1754, he was educated at Westminster, whence 
he proceeded to Christ Church, and after taking his 
degree of B.A. went to France, at the age of twenty- 
one, to perfect himself in the language. It was 
during his year’s residence abroad that young 
Jekyll wrote to his father the series of letters 
now published—letters which reveal the dawn- 
ings of those social qualities that were destined 
to play so important a part in his after life. 
Returning to England in 1776, he _ decided 
to follow the profession of his great-uncle and 
namesake, Sir Joseph Jekyll, Master of the Rolls 
in George II.’s reign, “ who never changed his prin- 
ciples or wig,” according to his contemporary, Pope. 
Joseph the younger was called to the Bar in 1778, 
and in 1787 was nominated for the borough of Calne 
through the influence of Lord Shelburne—a choice 
which drew down upon the noble patron the severest 
wrath of Jeremy Bentham. In violent invectives 
the enraged philosopher denounced poor Jekyll as 
“the tale-bearer of Bowood.” Though representing 
Calne until 1816, Mr. Jekyll never made any figure 
in Parliament, for his talent lay rather in the direc- 
tion of pleasantry than of oratory, in which, indeed, 
he signally failed. Meanwhile he became Treasurer 


of the Inner Temple, a King’s Counsel, and in 1805 
Solicitor-General to the Prince of Wales, who after- 
wards used his personal influence in forcing Lord 
Eldon to give Jekyll the snug berth of a Mastership 
in Chancery. This favouritism on the part of his 
royal master was repaid by its recipient with a 
constant and sincere affection, of which his letters 
give ample evidence. Blest with good health, easy 
circumstances, and unfailing buoyancy of spirits, 
the genial gossip lived to the age of eighty-four, 
preserving to the last his keen interest in social and 
political affairs, and his wonderful youthfulness of 
heart. 

The letters belong to two distinct eras of Jekyll's 
life, the first set being those written during 1775-6, 
whilst in France. Sailing from “ Brighthelmstone ” 
—which he describes as a “sequestered spot,” with 
unpaved streets—the young man went to Paris, 
where he noted the streets to be “ infamously dark, 
narrow, and ill-paved.” There he beheld the yet 
unburied body of James II. in the chapel of the 
English Penitents. At Orleans he saw another 
gruesome sight—that of a burglar broken on the 
wheel—and met “a very agreeable old chevalier, 
who told us he was taken twice in the course of the 
late war, and once by Mr. Keppel.” In France, as 
afterwards in England, Jekyll’s agreeable personality 
and eminent social gifts paved his way into the best 
and most exclusive society. He had the privilege of 
assisting at the toilette of Madame du Barry, whom 
he saw making her own butter for breakfast “ with 
a little mill I saw on her toilette, which pleased me 
mightily"; and healso visited the brother of Madame 
de Pompadour, the Marquis de Marigny. “ We 
found him,” he says, “in the gout and a nightgown, 
the latter sparkling with the Cross of tie Holy 
Ghost.” An epidemic cold mentioned at this date as 
ravaging France under the name of “la grippe” 
seems a forerunner of our modern influenza in its 
very similar effects. 

Between these early letters and the subsequent 
correspondence with his sister-in-law, Lady Gertrude 
Sloane Stanley, yawns a guif of more than forty 
years, and it is in the réle of a veteran diner-out and 
acknowledged bel esprit that Mr. Jekyll figures in 
the later letters. They are brimful of good-natured 
gossip, for he went everywhere and knew everybody, 
and dearly loved a dish of scandal, though he never 
made its flavour too bitter. The brilliant set of 
wits and littérateurs who surrounded Lady Bles- 
sington were intimately known to him, and he was 
equally welcome within the charmed circle of Hol- 
land House—* the very focus of political gabble,” 
as he calls it. The eccentricities of its famous 
mistress—* Our Lady of Holland ” in Jekyll’s phrase 
—supplied him with perpetual food for mirth. 
Lady Holland, it seems, was much mortified at the 
untimely ending of Lord Goderich’s Administration 
in 1827 :— 

“Lady Holland is the only dissatisfied Minister out of office. 
She counted upon sailing down daily, with her long-tailed blacks 
and ancient crane-necked chariot, to sit with Holland at the 
Secretary's office, to administer the affairs of Europe, and make 
Sydney Smith a bishop. As for him, he never cared twopence 
about the whole job; and the delightful fellow was very wise in 
so treating it.” 


Five years later the ambitious lady established 
herself next door to Lord Palmerston in Stanhope 
Street, where, says Jekyll, “ with her usual spirit 
of domination and restlessness she has seized and 
possessed herself of her poor quiet son-in-law's 
mansion for Cabinet dinners; and most likely will 
attempt to enthrone herself at the head of the table, 
and suggest secret measures for the conduct of 
Ministers in Spain, Portugal, and Belgium.” Another 
well-known lady who caused much amusement by 
her oddities at this time was the famous actress, 
Miss Harriet Mellon, who married “Canny” Coutts, 
the banker-millionaire, and afterwards became 
Duchess of St. Alban’s. When Mr. Coutts’ death 
left her an enormously wealthy widow, society 





was much. exercised as to her matrimonial 
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prospects, concerning which there was considerable 


uncertainty. “ Mrs. Coutts,” writes Jekyll in 1826, 
“is still an enigma. Warrender told me that at 
his table she called His Grace ‘ my dear,’ but this is 
far from decisive. No more is Lauderdale’s reply 
when asked in Scotland whether he was to give her 
away. He answered, ‘I shall neither give nor 
throw her away.’ Her own reply when interrogated 
on the matter was oracular: “ There are plenty of 
duchesses,” she said, “but only one Mr. Coutts.” 
As Duchess of St. Albans many diverting glimpses 
are afforded of this whimsical lady. We hear of her 
“announcing supper by the tolling of an immense 
bell, which shook the house and the nerves of fifty 
dowagers"’; and having “an ambulatory cow at her 
breakfast to administer syllabubs.” This animal 
appears to have become quite domesticated :— 


“The Duchess of Coutts had a cow with gilt horns at her 
déjetiner, to supply her noble milkmaids with syllabubs; and 
went about laying the dust at her ball with a silver watering. 
pot, the contents of which were so glutinous from aromatic 
gums that it glued the misses’ shoes to the floor, and many 
danced barefoot. His Grace took no part in the shower, but 
walked about, very like Miss Bagster in male costume.” 


About Byron the raconteur has, of course, 
much to say, at a time when that name was per- 
petually in men’s mouths. In December, 1818, occurs 
the entry :— 

“Lord Lauderdale has brought over a spick-and-span new 
poem | Ist canto of ‘Don Juan”} of Lord Byron’s from Venice, 
sealed up, so the Scottish bearer, no great critic in works of 
genius, knows nothing of its merits. But Murray, the book- 
seller, has volunteered a great price for it. He says the poet is 
grown fat and cheerful, and comes to England next spring.” 


Four years after the poet’s death, Jekyll tells his 
sister-in-law that “Lord Byron’s shabby friend, 
Leigh Hunt, has published a large volume of rather 
abusive anecdotes of his Lordship.” His own com- 
ments on the dead man’s character were more 
tolerant than the general verdict of the time. 
“Byron,” he remarks, “was certainly half-crazy, 
but he must have had lucid intervals, and in one of 
them admired your interesting friend, Lady Surrey. 
It would have been well if his admiration had always 
been as judicious. . . He delighted in mystifica- 
tion, and I believe he humbugged Lady Byron a good 
deal.”” Elsewhere he says, “ Old Lady Milbanke used 
to swear that Byron declared, an hour after the 
ceremony, that he only married her daughter to 
acquire the right of tormenting her.” The poets, 
indeed, furnish much of the entertainment of Jekyll's 
letters. Here is a good story about Rogers: “A 
friend of Rogers observed that viper-broth was very 
nutritious for persons of weakly and decaying habit, 
and that Rogers lived upon it. Somebody said it 
must be an expensive diet. ‘No,’ replied the friend, 
‘Rogers finds his own venom.” The scurrilous 
verses by Byron already alluded to are again 
mentioned :— 


“ Rogers has lost a favourite brother, and in the midst of his 
sorrows was assailed by the dreadful verses of Byron against 
him, a copy of which has appeared in Fraser’s Magazine, and 
of which 1 have always heard only three were known to exist. 
The cleverness of the libel almost equals its bitterness and 
eruelty, especially as the public believed they were linked in 
friendship. Rogers may perhaps have been caressed into vanity, 
but I know he is possessed of a thousand good qualities, and 
will feel this deeply.” 


In no less kindly a vein does the good gossip 
write concerning Moore. From Bowood, the home 
of the Lansdownes, he writes :— 


“ Little Moore, the poet, has amused us inexhaustibly with 
humour all the day, and his tasteful singing of an evening. He 
has a cottage in the neighbourhood for his little wife and his 
two little children, and is a great resource of amusement to 
Bowood. It is a good little fellow, with as much sense as 
talent, and a most independent spirit.” 


In 1838 Jekyll’s long life closed serenely. It was 
the life of a man about whom even the calumnious 
Croker could find nothing worse to say than that 
“Jekyll was very agreeable.” The Letters form 
delightful reading in their airy gaiety. The book is 





a distinct success, and is well worth perusal as a 
graphic and vivacious portrait of Society in the 
early years of the century. 


VOLTAIRE’S ENGLISH. 


VoLTAIRe’s Visit to ENGLAND (1726-29). By Archibald 

Ballantyne. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
THis is a readable and by no means tiresome volume, 
though one is at first thrown out by the preliminary 
chapter, which, with the Conclusion, form the worst 
parts of the book, whether for their more than occa- 
sionally weak English or want of entregent. A book- 
maker who prints twice “ the College of St. Louis-le- 
Grand,” translates the money livre as “ pound,” calls 
a lettre-de-cachet a decree, and thinks loosely that 
“the authorities signed” it, very soon gives us the 
extent of his familiarity with French matters. Well- 
advised was he also to disclaim critical competence 
(which he does twice over), his endowment in this 
faculty being of the thinnest, and leading him con- 
stantly into tumbles down obvious pitfalls. His 
power of “swallow” is quite unexpected, and we 
have remarked some score passages where this 
credulousness—complicated with inconsistency too 
—is palpable. At times he seems quite to hanker 
to be taken-in. 

On page 2, Voltaire ‘‘ was by nature the kindliest 
of men”; seven pages later the youth is already 
“well known for his epigrammatic way of saying 
uncomfortably keen things”; at p. 11, “ mindful of 
past experience, he checked his tongue.” Elsewhere 
it is allowed that he had “a talent for saying cut- 
ting things”; but Voltaire ‘‘ the kindliest of men” 
is superb—the man who owed most of his pheno- 
menal fame to being a born satirist of the corrosive 
kind. 

Not alone Voltaire’s, but even Goldsmith’s literary 
supercherie (about Voltaire) completely imposes 
upon Mr. Ballantyne, whose main hobby is to prove 
that Voltaire had an excellent knowledge of English; 
and he prints a number of letters in English from his 
“Works,” but does not discover or disclose until 
p. 263 that they had been edited as to “ spelling, 
ete.” It should have been clear as noon, on the face 
of them, to anyone with even medial literary sight, 
that they have been very much edited indeed, out 
of all fidelity; especially when we have here many 
other letters printed literatim. But what can be 
expected from a writer who asserts that, “in respect 
of tolerable English,” “ Horace Walpole’s letters too 
often resemble Voltaire’s ” !—the Voltaire who asked, 
in writing and print, who would believe “ hand- 
kerchief” was to be pronounced “ankicher”; who 
scrawled the words “ to S' banslone” in a volume he 
presented to the president of the Royal Society; and 
wrote of “rainbow’s coffee-house”? Mr. Ballantyne 
will not allow that Voltaire’s own pen told the truth 
when he had, for very shame’s sake, to confess in 
the English version of his “Essays,” that after 
eighteen months in England he could not pronounce 
at all, and hardly understood the language in con- 
versation. For Voltaire, like the overwhelming 
majority of his countrymen, was the very reverse of 
a linguist, though he wrote such smooth, clear, 
direct, and grateful French prose. The educated 
traveller, the Rev. Martin Sherlock, printed that in 
1776 Voltaire said to him in English (in the course 
of a very long French conversation), “It is a beauti- 
ful prospect,” and Sherlock added that he pro- 
nounced those five words tolerably well. The truth 
about Pope’s mother leaving the room when Voltaire 
tried to speak English must have been that she 
wanted to get safely away in order to burst out 
laughing. 

Of course Voltaire got even his poorest English 
letters written or helped or revised by others, just 
as Pope did when writing in French. But then Mr. 
Ballantyne is gullible enough to credit Voltaire with 
“composition in English verse”; a pompous phrase 
which refers to the eight lines addressed to the 
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much be-rhymed Molly Lepell, Lady Hervey. These 
lines were “pilfered,” Mr. Ballantyne thinks, by 
someone else from Voltaire ; but it is patent that 
any pilfering was the other way about; for if 
Voltaire could throw off facile album verses like 
this— 
“In my silence see the lover ; 
True love is by silence known ; 
In my eyes you'll best discover 
All the power of your own ”— 


if he could do this sort of thing, he might almost 
have cast his sorry French versifying overboard, and 
commenced as English boudoir-poet. But here is a 
more genuine (though still edited) scrap of his 
English “ blank verse ’—a blank indeed to him :— 


“ Farewell, flos Italiae, farewell, wise man 
Whose sagacity has found the secret 
To part from Argaleon without being 
Molested by him.” 


Such was the man, the ear, the pen, that had the 
unmatchable audacity and mendacity to criticise— 
for Frenchmen—“ Paradise Lost” and its metire, as 
an “obscure, strange, and disgusting poem in ten 
books of harsh lines.” Most of his opinions—or, 
rather, stereotyped ideas on English literature—were 
(as Adam Ferguson had detected in 1775) picked up 
during his short early residence in England, and 
were then retailed and repeated by rote, ad 
nauseam, for fifty or sixty years. The man who 
could find nothing endurable in “Tom Jones” but 
the character of the barber must have been unable 
for its nervous idiomatic English, and must therefore 
have taken his judgment at secondhand. His slight 
and passing acquaintance with three or four of 
Shakespeare’s plays—probably part-read with a 
teacher—was his only outfit for what Dr. Johnson 
too calmly called “ censures of Shakespeare’s compre- 
hensive genius, suitable to the minute and slender 
criticism of Voltaire.” 

Still Mr. Ballantyne dignifies these criticisms as 
“ utterances ’—stutterances would be nearer the level 
of the matter; and it is strange he never mentions 
Mrs. (Blue-Stocking) Montagu’s controversy on the 
subject with Voltaire. He seems to have finished 
compiling his book before Mr. Espinasse’s “ Life of 
Voltaire” appeared, else he ought to have named it 
in his preface, with several good magazine articles 
on “ Voltaire in England.” Voltaire’s opinions on 
English literature are now threadbare, and have 
long been set right by his countrymen. They are 
mere crazy curios, and in that light it is certainly 
well to get them together, as is here done; but to 
defend them and his capacity for forming serious 
views on the subject, at this time of day, lays one 
open to the charge of mere uncritical paradoxing. 


A SYSTEM OF TELEPATHY. 


THe Law or Psycuic PHenomena. By Thomas Jay 
Hudson. London: G. P. Putnams’ Sons. 


THE value of Mr. Hudson’s book consists rather in 
what it aims at than in what it achieves. It is, as 
the sub-title states, an attempt to supply “a work- 
ing hypothesis for systematic study of hypnotism, 
spiritism, mental therapeutics,” etc. This hypothesis 
is worked out with some plausibility and in an in- 
teresting manner, and though it is, as we think, un- 
warranted or even impossible, and explains very 
little, yet it seems to bring together at least a 
number of problems which demand solution. The 
hypothesis is stated at the beginning in three parts: 
that man has a dual mind, one called the “ objective” 
and the other the “subjective” mind; that the sub- 
jective mind is amenable to control by suggestion ; 
and that this second mind is incapable of inductive 
reasoning and reasons only deductively. The ob- 
jective mind “takes cognisance of the objective 
world.” The subjective mind is the seat of the 
emotions and memory, and is the mind which 
is active in hypnotic states. The assertion that 


it reasons only deductively, grotesque as the phrase 
seems, means only that this subjective mind can 
go on reasoning when it has its cue, but cannot 
reason of itself or check the suggestion which is 
made to it. To this mind or soul, as it is after- 
wards called, are attributed the extraordinary 
powers of memory which seem to exist in hypnotic 
states, and such powers as that possessed by arith- 
metical prodigies or calculating men, or that of 
estimating the lapse of time, or in the hypnotic state. 

The most interesting portion of the book contains 
a consistent attempt to explain all the phenomena 
of hypnotism and mesmerism, psycho-therapeutics, 
clairvoyance, and especially spiritualism, by reference 
to two principles: one that of suggestion, the other 
that of telepathy, which is taken as proved by the 
work of the Psychical Research Society. Much of 
what Mr. Hudson says of suggestion is useful and 
could be pretty generally accepted. But the dis- 
tinctive mark of his theory is his use of telepathy 
(as a communication between subjective minds) to 
explain various phenomena. In these inquiries he 
exhibits a curious mixture of extreme scepticism 
with the coolest credulity and readiness of assump- 
tion. The discussion of spiritualism is devoted 
almost entirely to rejecting the claims of the 
spiritualists that they are dealing with the spirits of 
the dead, and to showing that all the phenomena 
are due to suggestions conveyed directly or telepathi- 
cally to the medium. Mr. Hudson makes the 
interesting observation that the medium’s own be- 
lief that the communications he receives come from 
the dead are due to the suggestions derived from his 
own education; and the equally suggestive remark 
that the reason why phenomena so often do not 
take place in the presence of sceptically minded 
persons is that their scepticism acts as a contrary 
suggestion, which the medium is unable to resist. 
Granting that telepathy is proven (and this is a 
very large assumption at present), we must admit 
that there is a good deal to be learnt from Mr. 
Hudson's treatment of those problems as well as of 
those of mental therapeutics. But he very soon 
adds to his original hypothesis other elements which 
make it quite valueless except as a method of re- 
calling the facts to be explained, or rather to be 
investigated and checked. Thus to account for the 
“ physical” phenomena of spiritualism he has to 
suppose that the subjective mind of the medium is 
endowed with certain extraordinary physical 
powers (such as writing in between two slates); 
which is no explanation at all. The hypothesis 
becomes still more audacious when he comes to deal 
with ghosts or with phantasms of the living. Ghosts, 
he thinks, are not spirits of the dead, as the spiritu- 
alists say, but they are creations of the ‘subjective 
mind of the dead person, the embodied thoughts of 
men, produced at the moment of death as the most 
favourable time, and especially if the person was 
under the influence of strong mental agitation—as a 
murdered man may be supposed to be. A ghost, in 
fact, is a vision projected from the mind of one 
person which becomes visible to others. Mr. Hudson 
goes so far as to say that the photographs alleged to 
be taken of apparitions are photographs of visions 
which the medium actually creates. Here is hy- 
pothesis with a vengeance. If Mr. Hudson were not 
so shrewd and suggestive a critic of spiritualism and 
many other phenomena, it would be legitimate to 
ridicule the lengths to which he has pushed his 
theory, but it is strange that he has failed to recog- 
nise that he has replaced facts of doubtful authen- 
ticity by assumptions which really are astounding in 
our present state of knowledge. If only Mr. Hudson 
were as sceptical about his own theories as he is 
about spiritualism, he might have produced a work 
of much greater value. 

Telepathy rests, in fact, on far too slender a 
foundation at present to bear the weight of a whole 
superincumbent theory. Mr. Hudson makes it do 
almost everything, and he is often very plausible. 
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telepathic communication fromthe mesmeriser, whom 
he very suggestively supposes to be himself hypno- 
tised through fixing his attention on the patient. 
He also introduces telepathy when it is quite un- 
necessary. Thus the self-confidence which is re- 
quired in the hypnotic doctor to succeed with his 
patient is taken to be evidence of telepathy ; but 
the confident manner is surely required only that 
the patient may be persuaded. 

The doctrine of a subjective mind is only useful 
as a short way of expressing a number of facts. 
To do Mr. Hudson justice, he does not himself regard 
it as being much more. But it is a very bad way 
of expressing these facts. The subjective mind is 
supposed to be quite independent of the brain, and 
to have an organisation of its own independent of 
the objective mind which uses the brain. All this 
seems perversity. A great many mental operations 
and associations can take place in the lower parts 
of the brain, as it appears, when the hemispheres, or 
a portion of them, are thrown out of action. Every- 
thing points in this direction. What the brain can 
do when the initiation and control connected with 
the hemispheres are suspended is a highly important 
problem. But the subjective mind, as Mr. Hudson 
understands it, is a mere vague word which conceals 
these problems. It is demonstrable that much of 
what he attributes to this mind is performed in the 
ordinary way. Until telepathy is established, and 
until it is shown to have no connection with the 
brain, such an assumption as Mr. Hudson's is useless. 
Mr. Hudson is a serious thinker, and he has made an 
honest effort to combat the complicated phenomena 
he discusses. He has also made really suggestive 
contributions to different questions; but he takes 
the licence of hypothesis too easily. His work is 
certainly not improved by the disquisition on the 
interpretation of the personality and teachings of 
Christ with which he closes the volume. 


FICTION, 
A Marriace Ceremony. By Ada Cambridge. 
London: Hutchinson & Co, 


THe Stone Dragon, anp OTHER TRAGic Romances. By 
Murray Gilebrist. London: Methuen & Co. . 


Mr. OcCHILTRER, the millionaire, made a wicked will 
in a fit of temper, and died a few hours after execut- 
ing it—hence the story of “ A Marriage Ceremony.” 
By his will his vast fortune was divided between his 
niece, Betty, and his wife's half-nephew, Rutherford 
Hope, on two conditions. Condition the first was 
that Rutherford Hope should take the surname of 
Ochiltree in addition to his own; whilst the second 
condition imposed upon him and Betty Ochiltree the 
duty of marrying each other within three months of 
the testator’s death. Failing in this, neither legatee 
was to touch a penny of the fortune, some medical 
charity benefiting in their place. Undoubtedly this 
condition was “rather rough” on both the legatees, 
but Rutherford Hope was rash to allow his cousin 
Betty to hear him make a remark to that effect. 
For Betty, who under other circumstances, would 
have been quite willing to marry Hope, fortune or 
no fortune, took offence at the words, and believing 
that the young man, if he married her at all, would 
only do so for the sake of the fortune involved, 
actually forbade him the house, and prepared to face 
poverty rather than endure what she mistakenly 
regarded as his mercenary attentions. Rutherford 
was very angry, as he had reason to be, seeing that 
he loved Betty, and had never been guilty of any worse 
offence against her than a little innocent literary 
philandering with a young poetess whose face was 
hopelessly disfigured by a terrible birth-mark. But 
all his pleading was in vain, until the day approached 
when Betty, if she did net carry out her uncle's con- 
dition, would have to leave the luxurious home in 
which she had spent her life, and earn her bread as 
® seamstress or governess. It was as she shrank 
from this unpleasant prospect that she first gave 
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ear to a suggestion of her cousin's by which Old 
Ochiltree’s fortune might still be secured to them. 
This was that they should go through a form of 
marriage before the registrar to satisfy the condi 
tions of the will, and then forthwith separ- 
ate, each to take his or her own way in life. 
Betty did not see what the lovelorn Hope 
clearly perceived, that half his battle would be won 
when once this formal ceremony had taken place. 
She fell into the trap, after exacting from her cousin 
his word of honour that he would not in any way 
presume upon their nominal connection as husband 
and wife. So they were married, and the great 
fortune was saved. But on the very day of the 
wedding, when they were about to separate, the 
luckless bridegroom, who for ones had so far for- 
gotten himself as to take rather more wine than was 
good for him, broke his solemn word by catching 
his wife in his arms and kissing her with vinous 
breath. “ With a mighty wrench she freed herself, 
dashing cups and saucers to pieces, and flew towards 
the door. Standing there for an instant, with a 
safe distance between them, she uttered one word, in 
a low, deliberate voice, and with a look that was 
deadly, ‘Coward !’ Then the door banged to, and 
she was gone.” The next day she went still further ; 
to Australia, in fact, where she had been born, and 
where she hoped to be free from the importunities of 
the unfortunate young man who had celebrated his 
curious wedding by drinking (for the first and only 
time in his otherwise spotless existence) more wine 
than he knew how to carry. As for the husband, he 
went back to his bachelor chambers, and there fell 
desperately ill, partly in consequence of his un- 
wonted excess, but chiefly owing to his misery at 


being thus rejected by his wife. Years pass 
before they meet again. She is still a very 
beautiful young woman, living in a_ splendid 


house near Melbourne, and happy in the friend- 
ship of the very young lady with the hideous 
birth-mark with whom Hope had philandered in 
other days. Mrs. Betty Ochiltree is a very superior 
person, with a great belief in her own virtues and a 
quite unnecessary amount of contempt for the man 
she had been induced to marry. Part of that con- 
tempt may perhaps be excused, seeing that it has 
its foundation in the fact that ever since that evil 
moment when he insisted on kissing her he had left 
her severely alone. When he makes his unwelcome 
appearance at last in her magnificent Australian 
home, she receives him with an icy hauteur. It 
must be confessed, however, that her self-righteous- 
ness is slightly diminished when she learns that the 
man who had married her to save the fortune had 
not touched a penny of his own share of that 
fortune, because, as he bluntly expressed it, he did 
not feel that it was honestly come by. This was 
even ruder than his former remarks about the will 
being rather rough on both of them, but his wife 
forgives it for the sake of its truth ; and as she still 
refuses to regard their marriage as more than a 
ceremony, she begins to think whether she also 
ought not to take a similar course. At this point 
we think we may leave them to the imagination of 
the reader. The incidents which follow their meet- 
ing in Melbourne are varied and amusing enough, 
and, though we are bound to confess that we con- 
sider Betty to have been a foolish and misguided 
young person, we must acknowledge that she is the 
heroine of a very delightful story. 

The author of “ The Stone Dragon” is apparently 
a gentleman to whom style is everything. Every 
line of his volume of short stories is precious, and 
every line is pervaded by the self.consciousness of 
the literary prig. Old books have been ransacked 
for obsolete words, and the third-rate dramatists of 
the Restoration have been laid under contribution 
for archaic forms of speech; whilst the whole has 
been blended in the medium of that bad English 
which a certain class of writers affects nowadays, 
and which is no more like pure English than the 
Gothic of Strawberry Hill and the other stucco 
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edifices in which the men of taste of the last genera- 
tion delighted is like the Gothic of Strasburg or 
Cologne. And alas! in “The Stone Dragon,” style is 
so far everything that, when it has been disposed of, 
nothing else remains. The stories contained in the 
book are intended to be thrilling. They deal with 
wonderful women whom the author, on the smallest 
provocation, strips to the skin; and with not less 
remarkable men, who share his passion for the nude. 
And all these wonderful women have wonderful 
ways of loving, of clasping, and clinging, and sighing 
melodiously at untimely moments—that is to say, 
when their husbands are not near. But the husbands 
have a knack of turning up at moments still more 
untimely ; and then the “ woman's whinny ”’—it is 
the author's delightful phrase—changes to a shriek 
of terror or a laugh of scorn, and death is dealt out 
to her and her fellow-sinner in a fashion which 
would have made Mrs. Radcliffe feel ready to die of 
envy. One short story of this affected kind of 
nonsense might be endurable, say, in a railway- 
carriage on a long journey; but fourteen of them, 
all printed in a book, and served up to us ata 
single sitting, must turn the appetite of even the 
greediest. 





WELSH HIGHER EDUCATION, A.D. 480. 


Luantwit Mayor: A Firra-Century University. By Alfred C. 

Fryer, M.D,, M.A. London: Elliot Stock. 
Few things are more striking in the early history of Celtic 
Christianity than the zeal manifested for knowledge and the 
efforts made by the monks to acquire it and communicate it to 
their people. The little book before us—an enlargement of a 
paper read at the British Archeological Association—gives an 
extremely interesting sketch of the most famous of their colleges 
—to call it a university might, — be disapproved by 
purists—one which, if we are to believe the original authorities, 
once numbered its students by the thousand, and of which the 
site and some remnants may still be traced in an obseure and 
remote village near the Glamorganshire coast. Mr. Fryer gives 
an extremely interesting account—based on the original authori- 
ties and interspersed, as is inevitable with a large legendary 
element—of the foundation of the college and the distinguished 
men who were connected with it; and even attempts, not with- 
out success, a picture of its daily life. We hear much of saints 
whom we know better in Breton legend—Saint Samson of Dol, 
Saint Magloire or Saint Malo, and, greatest and most legendary 
of all, Saint Pol de Leon. We have a chapter, too, on Saint 
[iltyd, the founder, an interesting chapter on Celtic heathenism, 
and a number of illustrations of the puildings still extant (but 
not, alas! of the fifth century), which, though the process 
employed has deprived some of them of their due attractiveness, 
have inspired us with a keen desire to go and see Llantwit. 
Mr. Fryer is perhaps now and then a trifle uncritical, as 
antiquaria@ds will be; but he has an excellent subject, he has 
conscientiously sought the best sources of information, and his 
book may be read with pleasure and profit by all who are 
interested in the early history of these islands, or in the much- 
disputed question of the origin and ritual of the early British 
Church. 


THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 

A Snort History oF THE RENAISSANCE IN Iraty. Taken from the 
Work of John Addington Symonds. By Liecut.-Colonel Alfred 
Pearson. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

AN unabridged history of the Italian Renaissance is certainly 

a desirable undertaking, and Colonel Pearson’s epitome of Mr. 

Symonds is undoubtedly a work to be recommended on the score 

of the information that may be derived from it. We cannot 

help feeling, however, that the plan of abridging the history of 
the Renaissance by abridging the historian is not the best that 

could have been adopted. It shuts the epitomist out from a 

living contact with his subject. He cannot correct or improve ; 

he is tied down to follow his author's order and method as well 
as his opinions ; and, thus working in bonds, is in danger of pro- 
ducing a caput mortuuwm. That this has not happened to 

Colonel Pearson is to be ascribed partly to the surpassing interest 

of his subject, partly to his own ardour and intelligence, partly 

to his general adherence to the ipsissima verba of a writer 
whose often faulty style is always exempt from the fault of 
dulness. There is, nevertheless, inevitably something mechanical 
about the execution; and the very fidelity with which Mr. 
Symonds’ language has been reproduced renders the gaps and 
leaps painfully conspicuous. Colonel Pearson's labours may, 
nevertheless, subserve their laudable purpose for some time: 
for some time will assuredly elapse before a capable person 
undertakes the task of fusing Mr. Symonds down with other 
historians and presenting the product in a condensed and lucid 
form. When this is attempted, we would suggest that the 





literary and artistic departments should be kept separa‘'e and 
published independently, and that small type and thin paper 
should be enlisted in the cause of cheapness ; for, after all Mr. 
Symonds’ readers are deterred quite as much by price as by size. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


RovssEAv's “ Social Contract,” of which a new and admirable 
translation has just appeared, did much to hasten the French 
Revolution by its searching exposition of the fundamental 
principles of social and political order. It was, in truth, an 
epoch-making book, and its appearance marked a turning-point 
in the history of human thought. Political theorists like Hobbes 
and Locke inspired the philosophy which Rousseau pushed to its 
logical issue. If he went further than his teachers, it was because 
he scorned the spirit of compromise, and was eager, as far as in 
him lay, to reduce theory to practice, no matter at what hazard 
to existing institutions or the so-called peace of Society. We 
ean think of no words which more aptly express what the 
“Social Contract” accomplished than two or three sentences in 
one of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s essays: “ Rousseau carried into 
actual warfare the weapons which his English teachers had kept 
for purposes of mere scholastic disputation. A monarchy, an 
order of privileged nobility, a hierarchy claiming supernatural 
authority were not logically justifiable on the accepted principles. 
‘Never mind,’ was the English answer, ‘they work very well in 
practice ; let us leave them alone.’ ‘Down with them to the 
ground!’ was Rousseau’s passionate retort.” It wes in this way 
that the “doctrine which kad amused philosophers ” through the 
passionate fervour with which it was proclaimed by its French 
apostle became the “‘ war-ery of the masses” in their fight for 
liberty. After all, as Auguste Comte put it, “les idées 
gouvernent et bouleversent le monde,” and the “Social Contract ” 
drew revolutionary ideas from the academic seclusion in which 
they had originated, and proclaimed them on the house-tops. 
Professor E. L. Walter contributes a thoughtful introduction of 
fifty pages to this American edition of a French classic. 

The claim of the Rev. Charles Moinet to be regarded as one 
of the “ Preachers of the Age” rests, at first sight, on rather 
slender foundations. He is the minister of St. John’s Presby- 
terian Church, Kensington, and though’ widely esteemed in his 
own denomination, he is, so far as we are aware, scarcely known 
beyond it. Yet the volume of sermons which Mr. Moinet has 
contributed to the series we have named is worthy to rank, at 
all events, with the majority of its predecessors. The first 
sermon, and the one which gives its title to the book—* The 
‘Good Cheer’ of Jesus Christ”—is by no means the most 
thoughtful or suggestive in the group. Mr. Moinet is seen to 
better advantage in his keen and logical discussion of the ques- 
tion, “Is Christianity the Last Word?” and in a powerful 
address, full of subtle insight, on “The Tendency of Character 
to become Fixed.” Mr. Moinet cannot be called an eloquent 
preacher, but his sermons are marked by close reasoning, spiritual 
intensity, and a degree of literary finish which is by no means too 
common in the contemporary pulpit. These sermons are, in fact, 
representative of the older and more academic methods of reli- 
gious appeal, and there is, in consequence, nothing highly spiced 
or sensational about them. At the same time, the preacher 
proves himself to be in touch with modern problems, and he 
quite clearly labours to convince the understanding of his hearers 
rather than to awaken a merely emotional response. 

Xenophon’s “ Art of Horsemanship” has held its own as a 
practical treatise for upwards of twenty-three centuries, and, 
speaking broadly, its directions even yet have not grown obsolete. 
It is concerned with the horse that is to be ridden, not driven, 
and it is full of hints, based on the writer’s experience, both in 
peace and war. Dr. Morgan’s vigorous translation has been 





*Tur Soctan Conrract; oR, THE Princrptes oF PoriticaL Ricuts. 
By Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Translated by Rose M. Harrington. 
With Introduction by Prof. E. L. Walter. London & New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Crown 8vo. 

Tue ‘‘Goop CxrEer”’’ or Jesus Curist. By the Rev. Charles Moinet, 
M.A. Portrait. Preachers of the Age. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co, Crown 8vo. 

Tuer Art or HorsemMansuip. By Xenophon. Translated by Morris 
H. Morgan, Ph.D. Illustrated, Ceaiite : J. M. Dent & Co, 
Crown 8vo, 

Ecnors or O.p Fiorence; Her PALaces, AND THOSE WHO HAV2 
Lrvep In ‘tuem. By Leader Scott. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
12mo, 

Bovrne’s Hanpy Assurance Drrecrory, 1894. By William Schooling, 
London: Trafalgar Buildings, Northumberland Avenue. Demy 8vo. 

Tue Dog Ownen’s ANNUAL For 1894. Illustrated. London: Dean 
& Son. Crown 8vo. 
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Deighton. Jounson’s Lire oy Arprson, With Introduction by 
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Bell’s English Classics. London & New York: George Bell & Sons, 
Crown 8vo, , 
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guson. London: John Haddon & Co.) 
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made from the Greek text of Dindorf’s Oxford Edition, and he 
has added a brief essay on the Greek riding-horse, as well as a 
number of scholarly notes on the text of Xenophon. There 
seems no ground for doubting the tradition that Xenophon’s 
family belonged to the Equestrian class, and that consequently 
he had served in the cavalry in his youth. Greck cavalry, Dr. 
Morgan reminds us, was used, as a rule, only to harass a 
marching enemy, or to follow up and complete a victory already 
won; and it seems probable that horsemen seldom went nearer 
than within javelin-shot of a body of infantry in line-of-battle. 
From the first the Greek horsemen were recruited from 
the ranks of the rich, for each soldier had to supply his own 
charger and equipments. ‘The great space devoted on the 
frieze of the Parthenon to the Athenian cavalry shows clearly 
what a high estimation was set upon the possession of beautiful 
horses and on dexterity in the management of them.” Plato 
mentions riding as an essential part of the education of an 
Athenian gentleman. Dr. Morgan is of opinion that youth in 
ancient Athens began to ride between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen—the years specially devoted to training in gymnastics. 
When they attained the latter age they were eligible for the 
cavalry, and were taught how to handle weapons on horseback. 
Xenophon’s precept, “ Never deal with a horse when you are in 
a passion,” inculeates a kindness to animals which was far from 
common in antiquity. The illustrations in this book have all 
been selected from the antique, and especially from bas-reliefs, 
vases, and coins. 

* Echoes of Old Florence” is an attractive title, and one 
which raises expectations that are hardly fulfilled by “ Leader 
Scott’s” monograph. Few cities in the world have been described 
by so many brilliant pens, and every aspect of its history and 
life, its art and architecture, is linked with great names in 
modern literature. “Leader Scott” is ambitious to people 
once more the old houses whose solid stones still remain with 
the very inhabitants who lived in them centuries ago, and she has 
accordingly drawn her material from the pages of old chroniclers. 
She declares that in no case has she invented a single episode or 
speech; she has, in fact, been content to turn into dull and 
prosaic English the quaint Italian of the old story-tellers, and 
we confess that we are not impressed with the result. Many 
of the incidents described are not without a romantic and 
even a dramatic aspect, but they seem to us to suffer in the 
telling, and somehow their picturesque charm has escaped the 
compiler. 

Amongst annual works of reference of the minor sort which 
have reached us, we must at least find space to mention 
“ Bourne’s Handy Assurance Directory, 1894,” and “ The Dog 
Owner's Annual.” Detailed statistics will be found in the former, 
compiled in every case from official returns rendered to the 
Board of Trade concerning the progress of all the Life Offices in 
the United Kingdom during recent years. It would carry us too 
far to enter even in rough outline into these statistics, or those 
which are given concerning accident and fire. It is enough, 
perhaps, to say that the scope of the work is comprehensive, 
whilst its accuracy is remarkable. “The Dog Owner's Annual” 
contains a good many shrewd hints about the management and 
training of dogs, nell ae a good many sentimental stories, with 
one which redounds to the credit of Mr. Henry Irving. The 
actor tempted a poor shepherd in the Highlands to sell him a 
beautiful collie, for which he offered him no less a sum than £60. 
The man was almost broken-hearted when he parted with the 
animal, but £60 to a Highland shepherd is a small fortune. 
When the collie was brought to re a he made both himself 
and Mr. Irving miserable, and was so obdurate in his rebellion 
to his new surroundings that his new master finally presented 
him to his old, and the dog was so overjoyed when be found 
himself once more on his native heath that the shepherd was 
afraid he would seamper, in his exuberant gladness, over the 
hills and far away, and be lost once more. ‘Those who take an 
interest in dog shows, dogs’ homes, dog clubs, and canine institu- 
tions, great and small, will find much to interest them in this 
lively and in many respects unconventional record. 

Four more volumes have just been added to the series known 
as Bell’s English Classies—a group of standard works edited for 
advanced pupils in schools, and supplied in each instance with 
explanatory and critical introductions and copious notes. Milton 
is represented by “ Paradise Regained,” and Pope by the “ Essay 
on Criticism,” “ The Rape of the Lock,” “‘ The Temple of Fame,” 
and “ Windsor Forest.” The other two volumes are Johnson's 
“Life of Addison”’ and Burke’s “ Regicide Peace—Letters I. 
and II.” These useful manuals are uncommonly well edited, 
and this remark applies especially to the prose selections from 
Burke and Dr. Johnson. Mr. Ryland’s introduction to the 
“ Life of Addison” is a luminous piece of criticism, and Mr. 
Keene describes, with singular judgment and skill, the position 
and attitude of Burke when England was shaken to its centre 
during the Terror in France. 

“The London Directory ” is a swollen and inflated volume of 
portentous size—a veritable Daniel Lambert amongst books— 
and the “Ceylon Handbook” — which contains upwards of 
twelve hundred closely printed pages, and is also bloated and 
bound in red—looks for all the world like its younger brother. 
This Directory—it was started in 1859 by the late Mr. Ferguson, 





and still bears his name—now contains over twelve thousand 
names, and yet the “Old Colonists” who can look back to 
the beginning of the Queen’s reign can now be “ counted on 
the fingers of one hand.” Education is cheap in Ceylon, and 
the island can boast that in this respect one out of every nineteen 
of her children are at school as against one in every one hundred 
and twenty in India. The natives, both Sinhalese and Tamil, 
crave an “ English” education for their children, and it seems 
likely that ab in the next century our mother-tongue will be 
— by all classes of the people, from Dondra Head to Point 
edro. 
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